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PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


E have described in Part III. of this Report the 
remarkable extension during the | generation, 
in one department after another, and in all 

civilised countries, of the State and Municipal administration 
of industry and services. This increase in the sphere of 
State and Municipal enterprise during the = half-century, 
rapidly spreading during the great war, been accom- 
panied by an equally remarkable increase of the democratic 
government of production by the voluntary associations 
of consumers known as the Co-operative Movement, with 
which we dealt in Part II. It cannot be denied that, in 
these two forms of associations of consumers, State and 
Municipal Enterprise and the Co-operative Movement, 
we have an alternative to Capitalist production and 
distribution which does secure for the community the 
whole of the product and which has proved itself, in one 
industry after another, alike practicable and popular. 
But our analysis revealed in both types of associations 
of consumers, not only definite limitations, but also serious 
shortcomings dependent on the very nature of the 
organisation. We have seen arising in all Democratic 
countries a certain disillusionment with the theory and 
practice of Communal Collectivism, whether in the 
Co-operative Movement or in State and Municipal enterprise. 
The natural form for this reaction from Collectivism would 
be, we suggest, a revival of the ideal of Association of 
Producers, which has for the last three-quarters of a century 
periodically captured the sympathies of the idealists of 
the Labour and Socialist movements, and of those 
philanthropists who have sought to assist them. That 
the producers of any commodity should associate them- 
selves in autonomous groups, each owning in common 
the instruments -of production and sharing among its 
members the proceeds of their joint exertions, appears a 
solution so satisfactory of all difficulties that it is one 
which hardly any generous enthusiast escapes. But 
these self-governing workshops have the drawback of 
always failing. In Part I. of this Report we analysed 
the experience of this form of administration for the past 
three-quarters of a century in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, and Great Britain; and we satisfied ourselves, 
if not our readers, that—except possibly in certain depart- 
ments of agricultural production in which the basis of 
association becomes, to a great extent, that of Associations 
of Consumers, not admitting to participation the actual 
producers in the enterprise—it offered no practicable 
alternative to Capitalist industry. In fact, the failure of 
the “ Self-governing Workshop,” in all its forms, has 
by this time become so obvious and so notorious that 
it has ceased to be possible for even the most optimistic 
idealist, who does not wish to exhibit his ignorance, to 
suggest new experiments in Associations of Producers 
as affording any alternative to the Capitalist system. 
But there is another form of association open to the 
producers, which is very widespread, and which has, during 
the past generation, been steadily increasing in its range, 
namely, that of the union of those concerned in any industry 
or service, not in little groups to manage particular enter- 
prises, but in an _ association which aims at being 
co-extensive with their craft or occupation. This idea 
of Vocational Organisation, basing itself on the steady 
increase of Professional Associations among brainworkers, 
on the one hand, and of Trade Unions among the manual 
workers on the other, has latterly become the centre of 
the intellectual reaction that we have described against 
the dominance of the Associations of Consumers. The 
Syndicalist Movement in France and Italy, the Industrial 
Unionist Movement in the United States of America and 
the Australian Dominions, the Guild Socialist Movement 
in England, all give expression to the hope that a time 
may come when Vocational Organisation will play the 
dominant part in the conduct of each industry and service. 
But besides these specialised sections of the Labour and 
Socialist Movement, there are whole ranges of contemporary 





thought in which a vague aspiration after “ Group 
Organisation” on a vocational or occupational basis, 
and “ Professional Self-government,”’ colours all considera- 
tion of social and industrial reconstruction—sometimes 
in partnership with the State and Municipality, and some- 
times as the self-sufficing alternative to both Capitalism 
and Collectivism. Accordingly, we have to devote Part IV. 
of our Report to a survey and analysis of Vocational 
Organisation, with a view to discovering, from its experience 
and its achievements, what part it can play in the conduct 
and control of industries and services. 


VocaTIONAL ORGANISATION PRIOR TO THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The control and conduct of industries and services by 
Associations of Consumers, whether governmental or 
voluntary, is, as we have seen in Part III. of this Report, 
essentially a modern development. The advocates of a 
Vocational Organisation of society in our own day can 
at any rate plead antiquity! Prior to the eighteenth 
century it is not too much to say that the framework 
of society in all civilised countries—with the possible 
exception of the pioneers of the new world of the United 
States—was essentially vocational. We need not refer 
to the widespread social organisation represented by the 
castes of India orthe guilds of China. In Europe, during 
the whole of the Middle Ages, and even throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we find it taken 
for granted that the King governed through vocational 
associations, whether the Church and the Army, the 
Universities and the Colleges of law and medicine, or the 
agricultural Manor and the municipal Craft Guild. But it 
was Vocational Organisation which differed widely, in 
constitution and function, both from the modern Trade 
Unions and Professional Associations, on the one hand, 
and from the ideals and projects which are now being 
put forward as_ possible alternatives not only to 
Capitalism but also to State and Municipal Enterprise. 

The outstanding difference between the Vocational 
Organisation of medizval society and that of our own 
day is constitutional. All existing Trade Unions, and 
the majority of Professional Associations that have dis- 
entangled themselves from ancient traditions and forms, 
are based on Democracy—that is to say, on the government 
of the organisation by the whole body of persons subject 
to its authority. Prior to the eighteenth century, on 
the other hand, the Vocational Organisation was always 
an oligarchy—that is to say, the powers of government 
were exercised by groups or bodies neither co-extensive 
with, nor elect by, nor otherwise responsible to the 
whole of the persons exercising the vocation whom they 
taxed or regulated. Not to mention the autocracies of 
the Church and the Army, we see the Universities and the 
Colleges of lawyers or medical practitioners governed 
either by inner circles of members controlling mere 
licentiates, or by such superior grades as Masters or Fellows 
controlling mere members, or by close bodies recruiting 
themselves by co-option. In the universally predominant 
vocation of agriculture the powers of the Lord of the Manor, 
and of his steward—though subject to more or less check 
by the participation of the tenants of the Manor in the 
Manorial Court—were extensive and peculiar. Even in 
the Craft Guilds of the Boroughs, in which enthusiastic 
historians have sometimes seen an original Democracy, it 
is now realised that the labourers (numbering, apparently, 
often more than half the persons engaged in the industry) 
had at no time any participation in guild membership ; 
the apprentices were wholly subordinate to their masters, 
either individually or collectively ; the journeymen, whilst 
usually admitted to membership, had but the most limited 
share in the administration or control ; and even the small 
section of master craftsmen in full membership found 
their participation in the government often limited by the 
uprise of such inner circles as that of liverymen. Thus, 
even if we could believe that the oligarchical character 
of the Court or governing body itself, which we find as a 
close corporation recruiting itself by co-option, represented 
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a degeneration from an earlier form of government by 
meetings of all the master craftsmen, it is clear that the 
Guild was at no time an authority either elected by, or 
responsible to, all the persons engaged in making the product. 

The second difference between the Vocational Organisation 
of Medizval Society and that characteristic of our own day 
is that the members of the medieval organisation were 
always independent producers, themselves owning the 
instruments of production, and serving, for their own 
profit, a succession of customers or clients, to whom 
individually they stood in no lasting relation; whilst the 
members of the Trade Unions, like the members of the 
more modern Professional Associations, are not independent 
producers but are employed at stipends, salaries, or wages, 
with instruments of production belonging to their employers, 
who, whether individuals or corporations, whether aiming 
at their own profit or at the common service of the 
community, themselves direct the industry or vocation, 
control the product, and remain outside and independent 
of the Vocational Organisation. 

On the other hand, when we are invited to compare 
the medieval Vocational Organisation with the ideal which, 
in the twentieth century, it has been suggested should be 
adopted in preference to that of the Association of 
Consumers—Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism or Guild 
Socialism, with their projects of vesting the actual 
administration of each industry in the corporate body 
of the vocation—we have to notice that the Caste or Guild 
never had any corporate ownership of the instruments of 
production, nor did it carry on, for the common profit 
of its members, the manufacture or trade by which these 
made their livelihood. The Municipal Guild was, we 
must emphasise the fact, at all times an association of 
individual profit-makers. The government of the craft by 
the Guild was exercised by way of regulation of the 
independent industrial activities of its members in their 
pursuit of an individual livelihood, not by the merging 
of this individual profit-making in a corporate undertaking. 
Thus the functions of the Medieval Guild were more 
analogous to those now exercised by the Trade Union 
and the Factory Inspector—we may say also those of the 
Law Society and the General Medical Council. There is, 
indeed, an old form of the corporate administration of an 
industry by persons engaged in it, namely, that of the 
Chartered Company, or statutory National Company, 
typical of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Here, 
however, the persons incorporated, and entrusted with 
the administration of the industry, were the Capitalist 
entrepreneurs to whom was often given an exclusive 
monopoly and authority over other persons e in 
subsidiary industries. In this form of Vocational Organisa- 
tion the persons employed in the industry had no 
participation whatsoever in the ownership or administration. 

We cannot here attempt even the most cursory description 
of the Medieval Vocational Organisation, either in its prime 
or in its degeneracy; or recount the stages of its decay 
down to its summary abolition in the French Revolution, 
or its more gradual disappearance from the England of 
1760-1835. It is not without significance that the general 
— complaint against it was its oppression of the 
individual, and that its disintegration and abolition was 
universally acclaimed as a triumph for personal freedom. 
Whether we read the — appeals of one set of craftsmen 
against another, or listen to Adam Smith—whether we 
examine the sufferings of those who in England found 
themselves prevented from earning a livelihood, or stud 
the annals of the France of the close of the eighteent 
century—we see it represented by all social reformers that 
the Guild or Company had become an obsolete type, 
obstructive of new processes and preventing improvement, 
no less extortionate to the consumer than tyrannical and 
= towards other kinds of producers, or towards 
the lower grades of workers in its own vocation. There 
were, of course, those who sought to maintain the Guilds 
and Companies in existence; but these defenders of the 


Medieval Vocational Organisation were always the 
Conservatives of their time, who based their arguments 


in favour of the retention of privil groups on the social 
expediency of not disturbing vested interests, of preserving 
a tradition of technique, and of continuing a stationary 
stratification of society into castes or classes. Against 
the Vocational Organisation were united the yearning 
for personal freedom, the desire for change, the insistence 
on progressive efficiency, and the right of the lowlier 
industrial grades to rise to a higher status if they were 
individually capable of it. We find not only the English 
Radical and the French revolutionist, but also the ordinary 
enlightened person of the day constantly repeating the 
word “ monopoly” as a synonym of Vocational Organisa- 
tion, and attributing to these monopolies not only an 
extortionate price but also inefficiency in production, 
gross inequality in the distribution of the proceeds of 
industry, and constant frauds on the consumer. It was, 
indeed, very largely the universal revulsion against the 
Medieval Guild and seventeenth century Trading Company 
that made so hard the way of the Trade Union in England 
during the eighteenth century, and that prevented its 
legalisation in France right down to 1884. 


VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


So markedly in conflict with the spirit of the age has 
been Vocational Organisation for the past century that 
only very slowly and imperfectly has its revival been 

ssible. To-day, in the Unit Kingdom, the Trade 

nions and Professional Associations have a greater aggre- 
gate membership than at any previous time ; yet, including 
them all, they number fewer than five million members 
out of a total population “ gainfully employed” (apart 
from Capitalist entrepreneurs and employers making profit 
on price) of nearly twenty millions, three-fourths of whom 
are adults. Two out of three of those eligible for member- 
ship of Trade Unions and Professional Associations still 
choose to remain without any form of Vocational Organisa- 
tion. Of the one-third who are thus organised fewer 
than a quarter of a million belong to the associations of 
the brainworking pentane (including the teachers), 
whilst some four millions are in one or other of the 1,200 
Trade Unions. But this comparatively small total, if 
we regard it relatively to the whole population, does not 
give a fair estimate of the power of the Vocational 
Organisations within each service or industry. Some 
industries and services are wholly unorganised, others 
are partially organised, others again possess “ black-leg- 
proof” organisation. In some of the brainworking pro- 
fessions the membership of Vocational Organisation is a 
statutory requirement ; in some manual working occupa- 
tions, membership, though not a statutor uirement, 
is virtually compulsory owing to the strength of the Union, 
which can prevent any non-member getting employment. 
Moreover, by the very nature of the casc, it is the organised 
part of each industry or profession which secures economic 
and political influence, and which, to a large extent, imposes 
its policy on the whole vocation. The most ancient and 
the most powerful Vocational Organisations are, as a matter 
of fact, found among certain sections of brainworkers. 
Hence we shall begin with the Vocational Organisation of 
the Brainworking Professions. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF BRAINWORKERS. 


We omit from our survey of Vocational Organisation, 
considered as a possible alternative to Capitalism, not 
only the Church and the Army, but also any associations 
among the Capitalist entrepreneurs or employers themselves. 
We have, therefore, no concern with the Trust or Cartel ; 
or with the Chamber of Commerce, often called in other 
countries the local Board of Trade; or with the ordinary 
employers’ association. This exclusion from our survey 
of the most powerful of the associations based on a common 
occupation, namely, those of the profit-making employers 
in a particular industry, is a necessary consequence of 
the purpose of this Report, which is concerned, not with 
the existing capitalist control of industry and services, 
but with all possible alternatives to the individual ownership 
of land and capital. We confine ourselves here to the 
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professions. “A profession,” it has been well said, “ is 
a vocation founded upon specialised educational training, 
the purpose of which is to supply disinterested counsel 
and service to others, for a direct and definite compensation, 
wholly apart from expectation of other business gain.” 

In order to ae our subject-matter it may be useful 
to divide the fessional Associations of the United 
Kingdom into five classes, the members of each of which 
are characterised by certain common features. The first 
of these classes, which we may term the Learned 
Professions, includes the law, medicine, and teachi 
all ancient professions closely connected in the Middle 
Ages with ecclesiastical authority. All these professions 
have statutory constitutions, though that of teachi 
has only just acquired (and that only for England an 
Wales) a statutory central Council. All alike rest on a 
basis of statutory qualification, with an authoritative 
register of practitioners managed by a professional Council 
or Councils. All have distinct affiliation to the Universities, 
from which they were originally derived. Finally, all 
alike are unconnected with the production or distribution 
of material commodities, and their practitioners render 
only personal services. 

e second class of Professional Association which we 
shall describe are the Technicians of Industry—engineers, 
architects, surveyors, chemists, etc. None of these 
Professional Associations began earlier than the nineteenth 
century. They have the common characteristic that they 
all started as scientific societies, and that their ostensible 
purpose is still mainly the improvement of their technical 
processes. They are closely connected with the directors 
and managers of industry, and with Employers’ Associa- 
tions; and there are usually among their members some 
Capitalists who combine professional qualifications with 
the ownership of the instruments of production and the 
employment of subordinate labour in pursuit of personal 
profit. As we shall see, it is difficult to draw exact lines 
of division between Professional Associations and what 
are, in the same industry, essentially Employers’ Associa- 
tions on the one hand, and Trade Unions on the other. 

The third class of Professional Associations, the 
Technicians of the Office, comprise organisations of pro- 
fessional men, unconnected with any technical process of 
industry, but closely associated with, and, in fact, developing 
out of, the humble clerk or writer. The accountant, the 
actuary, the secretary have each his own Professional 
Association. The various grades of clerks form a link 
with the Trade Unions. Here, again, we note a development 
of technique, but a technique based on the “Three R’s,” 
and not on physical science. 

The fourth class, which we term the Manipulators of 
Men, includes the associations of superintendents, 
foremen and overlookers, of ‘ouedies and canvassers, 
of brokers and factors—whether engaged in transport, 
trade, manufacture, or finance, With the growth of joint 
stock enterprise and of business on a large scale, we see 
emerging distinctive classes of salaried employees or 
commission agents, among whom professional organisation 
is slowly arising. We have here rather professions in the 
making than vocations “ founded upon specialised educa- 
tional training.” These subordinate Manipulators of Men 
are at present—in the United Kingdom—persons of 
nondescript antecedents and training. They may be the 
superiors of the technical experts, standing between the 
Capitalist shareholders —,, by a Board of Directors 
and the main body of employees; or they may be 
negotiators between the buying Capitalist and the selling 
Capitalist, or between the Capitalist and individual pro- 
ducers or consumers. Even more than is the case with 
the Technicians of Industry, these associations of 
Manipulators of Men touch, in their lower grades, the Trade 
Unions of manual workers, with which some of them are 
actually in federal association. 

Finally, we are constrained to place in a fifth class the 
professional “artists” of all kinds, whether painters, 

musicians, actors, journalists, or authors. 


eet 
Professional organisation among these groups is still only 


rudimentary. Their common characteristic as pro- 
fessional; is that, being engaged in what is popularly 
mage to be both an easy and a pleasurable occupation 
the livelihood of the rank and file is continuously under 


“ 


mined by the amateur and the “ part-timer.” 


CHAPTER I. 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG LAWYERS. 


T is often hastily suggested that the Legal Profession 
I is a superfluity, which need have no place in a 
properly organised community. Any consideration of 

the work actually done by the profession will show 
that this is not the case. Courts of Justice of one sort 
or another will always be required in any organised society, 
with judges or magistrates, and their necessary subordinate 
officials if only as arbitrators to provide for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and in order to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the Common Rules prescribed by the community. 
The parties to the actions cannot be denied the use of 
agents to attend to their legal business, whilst all experience 
indicates the need of skilled advocacy in order to ensure 
that the cases are fully presented to the tribunals. Thus 
we have, in all civilised countries, and, so far as can be 
foreseen, always shall have, a class of trained professionals 
rendering these services, whether called simply lawyers, 
or solicitors and barristers (alternatively attorneys, writers 
to the signet, law agents, avoués, notaires, avocats, 
counsellors at law, rechtsanwalten, etc.), the duties being 
in different countries variously shared among different 
sections of the profession. But a large and, as it seems, 
an increasing proportion of the work of the Legal Profession 
has no necessary or immediate connection with litigation. 
The complication and variety of written documents 
employed to express contractual relations, to effect the 
transfer of property and to ate testamentary disposi- 
tion, as well as those needed in all branches of administration, 
public or private, and the importance of using terms of 
art in order to ensure an exact interpretation at some 
future time, render necessary skilled advice in their drafting 
and execution ; and hence we find one or other section of 
lawyers everywhere employed in the whole sphere of 
conveyancing. Finally, the intricacy of personal and 
business relations, and the impossibility of everybody 
having the knowledge necessary to safeguard his interests 
in all the complicatry emergencies of modern life has, 
within the past century, in all countries caused the world 
voluntarily to resort—to an ever-growing extent—to the 
Profession for information and direction in every 

kind of transaction by which our legal relationships may 
be affected. The result has been, in every advanced 
community, the development of a trained and skilled 
professional class of lawyers, still (with trivial modern 
exceptions) confined exclusively to the male sex, numbering, 
at present, usually somewhere about 1 to 8 per 1,000 of 
the adult male population, but always exercising in the 
community an influence out of all proportion to its numbers. 
The Legal Profession in England and Wales, which is 
definitely divided into the two mutually exclusive classes 
of barristers and solicitors, resembles the Medical Profession 
(and differs from the others that we shall describe), not 
only in having its organisation rooted in the past but also 
in being (a) authoritatively confined to persons who have 
been formally admitted as practitioners, (b) after a pre- 
scribed technical training, (c) by authorities constituted 
from the profession itself, (d) which exercise a disciplinary 
supervision over the profession, and (e) consequently 
develop more or less elaborate codes of professional ethics. 
In the case of the solicitors, who have always been nominally 
officers of the Courts of Justice, the profession is governed 
by Parliamentary statutes. The barristers, on the other 
hand, are practically untouched by statute law; but 
owing to the authority exercised by the Judges, who are 
themselves barristers, and who support the non-statutory 
action of the four ancient oligarchies of barristers 
constituting the governing bodies of the Inns of Court to 
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one of which every barrister must belong, the conditions 
under which any barrister practises his profession are 
as authoritatively prescribed as if they were statutory. 
What is remarkable is the comparatively small part played 
in the organisation of ae by voluntary associa- 
tion. Though the recorded history of the profession extends 
over five or six centuries, it is only within the present 
generation that the barristers have elected a General Council 
of the Bar, which concerns itself principally with points of 
professional etiquette. We can see that any formal 
association among the barristers for the protection of their 
gg ecg interests was, and is, rendered less necessary 

y reason of the small numbers of barristers actually 
engaged in practice, by the fact that the judges are them- 
selves barristers, and by the necessarily continual 
professional intimacy and close contact, organised in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (so far as the Common 
Law side was concerned) in the obligatory social companion- 
ship of the Circuit Mess, and, in later years, also the Sessions 
Mess. Voluntary association among the solicitors is of 
older date, small local associations having come into 
existence in the City of London and the principal provincial 
centres during the eighteenth century. Only during the 

t half-century, however, has the Law Society, which 
is now the dominant association of solicitors—in close 
alliance with numerous local Law Societies—become 
recognised as representative of its own. branch of the pro- 
fession; and even now its membership is so effectively 
optional that two-fifths of the practising solicitors remain 
outside. This voluntary association is, however, entrusted 
by Parliament and the Judges with the registration of 
its own branch of the profession, and with a very influential 
participation in the disciplinary authority now exercised 
over solicitors by the High Court. 

The part played by the voluntary professional associations 
—which, as we have seen, are of modern growth—is, however, 
so small in the case of the Legal Profession that they need 
not further detain us. The professional influence of the 
solicitors, and their professional customs, do not depend 
on either the London or the provincial Law Societies ; nor 
those of the barristers on the General Council of the Bar 
or the Circuit Mess. The real Vocational Organisation of 
the Legal Profession in England and Wales is, in fact, 
informal and intangible; and it is none the less effective 
because it resides in an unexpressed sense of community 
of professional interests, and in frequent personal intercourse 
among what is, even to-day, a small body of practitioners 
in each locality. The power which it exercises—com- 
plained of for at least two or three centuries—is rooted in 
(a) the fact that the Judges and Magistrates, whom the 
community allows to regulate the whole procedure of 
the Courts of Justice, are themselves always members 
of the profession, (b) the extreme technicality and com- 
plication of the technique of the profession, which compels 
the reforming layman, however much he may complain 
of the lawyers, always to resort to lawyers when he wants 
law reform, and (c) the all-pervading personal influence 
exercised by the members of the profession, owing to their 
education and social status, on the stratum of society to 
which not only the judges, but also the statesmen, 
legislators, administrators, authors, editors, professors, 
landowners, directors of great industrial concerns, and 
the propertied or governing class generally, have hitherto 
almost exclusively belonged. It is, in fact, impossible 
to disentangle the share in that influence, whether in 
maintaining the privileges of the profession or in resisting 
reforms desired by the community as a whole, which is 
to be ascribed to the voluntary Professional Associations 
or the Inns of Court, from that exercised merely by the 
individual practitioners themselves in the aggregate of 
their social and political relationships. 


(a) A Ricip_ty Derinep PRorFEssiIon. 


We may note that the lawyers have always insisted 
on a definite assumption of, and a formal admission to, 
the profession as such ; and on a rigid exclusion of outsiders 





from any participation in its work. There is never any 
uncertainty, whether as regards solicitors or barristers, 
as to whether a man is, or is not, an authorised legal 

ractitioncr; and none but those formally enrolled as 

longing to the profession can do any of its peculiar work. 
Thus there is not in the Legal Profession any of the com- 
petition of the quack to which the medical practitioner 
1s exposed ; and also hardly any of the demarcation disputes 
with other professions to which most vocations are subject.* 
Whilst the ancient cleavage of the profession into the 
two sharply divided branches of barristers and solicitors 
shows, in this country, no sign of alteration—there cannot 
be said to be anywhere any reasoned opinion in favour 
of change—each branch os become steadily more 
consolidated into a united body. The union of Common 
Law and Chancery, together with Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty, by the Judicature Act removed all barriers 
preventing barristers practising in any Court; and also 
mer, the attorney, and practically also the proctor, 
in the solicitor. Notaries and Parliamentary Agents still 
exist as nominally separate classes—there are still also 
Privy Council agents—but are almost invariably solicitors. 


(6) Tae Entry Into THE Proression. 


The entry to the profession is guarded, in the case of 
the solicitors, by the requirement of a prolonged and formal 
apprenticeship; in the case of the barristers by the require- 
ment of admission at one of the Inns of Court, and in both 
branches also by a_ professional examination, the 
conditions of admission, as well as the conduct of the 
examinations, being entirely in the hands of authorities 
belonging to the profession itself. Thus persons not 
attaining a certain standard of secondary schooling are 
excluded at the preliminary stage, as well as those avowedly 
“* engaged in trade,” or in occupations plainly incompatible 
with their devoting sufficient time to their legal studies 
or apprenticeship. Moreover, barristers must disbar the n- 
selves before they can be articled to a solicitor, and solicitors 
must take themselves off the Roll a whole year before they 
can be admitted even as Bar students, while perso.s 
already in Holy Orders cannot be called to the Bar. There 
is no barrier of religion, race or colour, or of conformity 
to any political opinion; indeed, until the last few years 
it was not even stipulated that candidates must be Briti h 
subjects, and some citizens of foreign States (American 
and South African Dutch) have, in past years, been called 
to the English Bar. The one important exclusion is that 
of women—a question only very recently raised. There 
has never been any attempt, either by the barristers or 
the solicitors, to restrict the numbers of those seeking 
formal admission to the profession. At the same time, 
the uirements from candidates are such as to exclude 
the ambitious young artisan with no more than elementary 
schooling, the able workman who has risen to be a Labour 
Leader, and even the accountant or commercial man 
who thinks he could do better in the Law—men to whom 
the easier admission into the Legal Profession in the United 
States, the Dominion of Canada, and the Commonwealth 
of Australia has opened up reputable and successful careers. 
The barrier in England is threefold—the requirement 
of a small amount of what is definitely the learning of 
the secondary school, the requirement of so long a waiting 
period as three to five years, and the requirement of so 
considerable an entrance fee as from £200 (for admission 
as a student and call to the Bar) to £450 (for articles to a 
solicitor and fees for admission), a large “oo of 
these sums being due to Government taxes. The result 
is, in England and Wales, not an effective limitation of 
numbers, because there are always more solicitors admitted, 
and many more barristers called, than manage to secure 
a livelihood at the profession, but a practical exclusion 





* The barrister disputes with the doctor for eligibility to the ancient 
office of Coroner; and both barristers and solicitors objet to the 
work of the Departments of Government and Muni ipalities 
bei formed by the clerical staff ; whilst within the legal profession 
itself the barristers complain of encroachments by the solicitors. 
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from the profession of any recruiting from the 90 per cent. 
of the population to whom secondary schooling is not 
accessible in adolescence, or the payment of several hundred 
pounds impossible. 


(ce) PROFESSIONAL EpucaATION. 


If it be deemed one of the functions of Vocational 
Organisation to secure a high degree of professional training 
it cannot be said that the organisation of the Legal 
Profession in England and Wales has contributed much 
towards that end. Down to half a century ago, indeed, 
practically nothing had been done. The solicitors now 
maintain a rigid system of formal apprenticeship, though 
no steps are taken to ensure that the required “ service 
under articles ” actually provides the requisite professional 
training. The barristers require no apprenticeship, and 
prescribe no course of training. In both branches the 
examinations to be sed as a condition of admission 
to the profession can easily be (and usually are) “ crammed 
for ’’ out of common text-books of an elementary character. 
But the Law Society and the Inns of Court (the latter 
through their joint committee styled the Council of Legal 
Education) now provide annual courses of lectures— 
usually by professors of competence and even distinction. 
But these lectures neither amount to any complete prepara- 
tion for the examinations (except perhaps those in London 
for solicitors) nor yet to any systematic education in law 
as a whole; and as attendance is not obligatory, only 
a tiny proportion of those entering the profession find 
time to be present. The result is that the Legal Profession 
in this country, whilst always containing a few men second 
to none in the world, has the reputation of standing, as 
a whole, in professional education far behind those of 
the nations of Continental Europe, not merely in general 
culture, but also in professional attainments, and especially 
in the scientific, philosophical, or historical aspects of 
law and its procedure. 

What we may not unfairly call the lack of culture of 
our lawyers with regard to their own profession is due, 
in the main, to the failure of our secondary schooling and 
university education, so far as concerns the great mass 
of passmen, to provide even the groundwork of vocational 
education. But the present condition of legal education 
may fairly be regarded as a result of Vocational Organisation, 
as it is to be ascribed, in the main, to the undisguised 
contempt in which both solicitors and barristers, notably 
those who have attained success in their profession and 
control its organisation, hold, and have always held, not 
only all scholarship or academic learning of a professional 
kind, but also any theoretic or philosophical or scientific 
treatment of law. Advocacy, it is commonly said, cannot 
be taught. The mysteries of English law can be learnt 
only by actually dealing with each case as it arises. 
Competence in conveyancing comes only by practice. 
Ability to advise clients in their difficulties is the outcome 
of character and experience. It is therefore commonly 
held in the profession that what the English lawyer needs, 
beyond native shrewdness and industry, is not the training 
that might be given by an efficient Faculty of Law—and 
hence no such Faculty has been allowed to come into 
being—but only access to the voluminous collection of 
undigested reports of cases and the commentators of 
authority ; and this is provided for him in London by the 
four libraries of the Inns of Courts. For the professional 
illiteracy, and the extraordinary lack of culture as regards 
his own subject, that mark the ordinary English barrister 
or solicitor, it is therefore essentially his Vocational 
Organisation that we must hold responsible. 


(d) ProressionaL EtIQuetrte, 


The Legal Profession in England and Wales is entrenched 
behind an extensive code of professional ethics, which is, 
taken as a whole, more rigidly maintained and more 
universally obeyed than is the case with any other 
profession. This applies less to the solicitors than to 
the barristers. The professional etiquette of the solicitor 





is not very extensive. The maximum charges of solicitors 
are now prescribed by rules having statutory authority ; 
and as regards much of the ordinary business, and all 
litigation, any client can invoke the protection of a Court 
official (the Taxing Master) who will scale down the 
solicitor’s bill to the authorised charges. A solicitor is 
not allowed to take up a case on any agreement of the 
nature of sharing in the amount recovered for his client, 
or of making the amount of his charges dependent on the 
result of the action. He may, however, forgo his fees 
or any part of them; and he is, therefore, not precluded 
from taking up a case as a speculation. Indeed, there is 
no rule of etiquette which prescribes any minimum to a 
solicitor’s charges, just as there is none preventing one 
solicitor from undercutting or supplanting a_ rival 
practitioner. Vocational Organisation among the solicitors 
seeks to maintain the dignity of the profession by getting 
suspended or removed from the Roll any practitioner 
convicted of a criminal offence or gross professional 
misconduct—action in such cases being dependent on a 
Committee of the Law Society proceeding in the High 
Court against any solicitor thought by this Committee 
of brother professionals to deserve such a penalty. 
Advertising for clients is a matter for censure, as is also 
the combination of practice as a solicitor with any other 
ostensible occupation other than that of law tutor. On 
the other hand, solicitors are not prevented from earning 
fees, in the course of their profession, from work which 
is commonly regarded as that of an insurance agent, a 
public accountant, a house or estate agent, an auctioneer, 
or a rent or debt collector; whilst they po | act as 
secretaries, managers, money brokers, and general agents 
at salaries, fees, or commission. It should be noted that 
professional etiquette does not prevent a solicitor receiving 
a share of the commission or fees of the stockbroker or 
auctioneer whom he employs on his client’s business, 
provided that he makes no professional charges for 
instructing him; whilst the receipt, unbeknown to the 
client, of one-half or one-third of the “ agency charges ” 
made to his client by another solicitor whom it has been 
necessary to employ is recognised by the Taxing Master 
as legitimate. 

Very different is the code of professional ethics of the 
barrister. In his case there are practically no general 
rules prescribed by a statute or formulated in express 
terms by the Side but his Vocational Organisation 
has gradually elaborated a very extensive code, 7 
made up of more or less formal decisions on cases, whic 
seeks to maintain a high standard of professional honour 
and prevent any deterioration of professional status. Above 
all, the code rigorously controls the method of professional 
work in order to maintain the standard of remuneration, 
and, generally, the financial interests of the profession. 
This code of professional ethics for barristers, which fills 
twenty-five closely-printed pages of the volume known 
as the Annual Practice, is administered, in reality, by 
the General Council of the Bar, to whom points in doubt 
are referred. The Council has no power to enforce its 
decisions—nowadays the Circuit Mess and Sessions Mess 
have equally little coercive authority—but any persistent 
offender would be brought before the Benchers of the 
Inn of Court to which he belongs, and these uphold the 
professional code by sentences of suspension from practice 
or disbarring. There is an appeal to the Judges, but these, 
again, habitually support the Benchers. 


The professional code of the Bar is far too voluminous 
and technical for it to be possible to convey any idea of 
its character in these pages. We may note that it rigidly 
maintains the separation of the Legal Profession into its 
two branches by strictly guarding the barrister’s monopoly 
of advocacy in the High Court and by preventing any 
barrister acting in any matter, even distantly affecting 
litigation, except on the instructions of a solicitor. Any 
payment or receipt of commission by a barrister, or any 
profit-sharing agreement, like his combining Bar practice 
with any trade or other profession, or any advertisin 
for clients, is strictly forbidden. He may not be enga 
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for payment by another practising barrister as assistant 
or partner. With regard to his fees, he may not (except 
at the request of the Judge) accept any brief without 
payment—though he cannot be prevented from returning 
the fee if he likes—and under no circumstances can the 
fee be less than a guinea. He may not accept a brief on 
a Circuit to which he does not belong except at a special 
fee (usually not less than fifty guineas). A King’s Counsel 
cannot (except at arbitrations and Courts Martial) appear 
without a junior, and the junior must receive as fee 
two-thirds of the sum paid to his leader. All these 
essentially Trade Union rules relate only to minimum 
fees. The barristers enjoying any considerable practice 
virtually maintain, by tacit agreement, a whole series 
of additional conventions as to the amount and the frequency 
of retainers, consultations, refreshers, etc., which their 
clerks (who are always paid by commission on the amount 
of their employers’ professional earnings) use as a means 
of building up the incomes of five, ten, or even twenty 
thousand pounds made by the most successful practitioners. 

At the same time it would be unfair to present the 
professional etiquette of the Bar as contrived wholly or 
ae ee for the maintenance of the remuneration of the 
arristers. A large part of the code of professional ethics 
has for its object to prevent the advocate from having 
any but a purely mualienionaal interest in the cause that 
he pleads. This principle, the best, as it is the best 
maintained, of the English Bar, has inspired a whole series 
of technical ru'es designed to ensure that the professional 
services of its members shall be effectively at the disposal 
of all litigants, however unpopular may be their cause 
and themselves ; and it has, we may believe, an incalculably 
beneficial effect on the atmosphere and temperature of the 
English Courts. 


(e) Tue “ ArresTeD DEVELOPMENT” OF THE ENGLISH 
LAWYERS. 


It cannot be said that professional organisation among 
the English lawyers has n a progressive force. The 
distinctive feature of the Legal Profession in England (and 
Ireland), in contrast with that of France and Germany, 
and even with that of Scotland—in contrast, too, with 
other professions in England, notably the medical 
practitioners, the teachers, and even those whom we have 
called the Technicians of Industry and the Technicians 
of the Office—is its utter lack of interest in the development 
of either the science or the technique of its profession ; 
its continual refusal to put in (apart from aimlessly “ talking 
shop”’) any disinterested work for the improvement of 
the service which the profession renders to the community 
as a whole; its neglect even to provide or to perfect the 
‘Sage tag training of the successive generations of those 

y whom it is recruited. We need not here enquire how 
far this arrest of development has been due to the 
characteristic “ insularity” and empiricism resulting from 
the non-reception of Roman Law; or to the accidental 
entanglement of the profession in medieval structure ; 
or to the intimate association of English lawyers with 
the defence of propertied interests; or to the engrossment 
of the leaders of the profession for three centuries with 
party politics; or, finally, to the fact that the Judges, 
the successful barristers, and the wealthier solicitors have, 
for over a century, aimed at belonging to “ London Society,” 
where “shop” is taboo. Whatever the cause, the 
persistent obstruction to the more liberal education and 
more scientific training of the profession—the absence 
from the English lawyer of the scientific spirit, and the 
consequent failure of the nation to equip itself with a 
coherent and economical system of legal relations—amount 
to a serious indictment of the professional organisation. 
It is significant that there does not exist, in the Legal 
Profession of England, anything in the nature of a scientific 
society or “subject association”—we do not forget the 
Selden Society or the Society of Comparative Legislation— 
at all comparable with the Royal Society of Medicine 
or the various Institutes of Engineers, or the numerous 
societies for the improvement of education. 


CHAPTER II. 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG MEDICAL 


aXe 


Tt Professional Organisation of Medical Men has, 
like that of the lawyers, its roots in the past. 
But, unlike the organisation of the Legal Pro- 
fession, it has, during the nineteenth century, been com- 
pletely transformed and modernised. Originally under 
the control of the ecclesiastical authorities, it was for more 
than three hundred years—from the beginning of the 
sixteenth right down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century—broken up into three separately organised and 
mutually exclusive vocations—the physicians, the surgeons, 
and the apothecaries (afterwards called general practitioners). 
Each of these three vocations was incorporated by Charter, 
usually confirmed by Statute, in separate colleges and 
companies in London, in Edinburgh, in Glasgow, and in 
Dublin respectively. Besides these purely medical corpora- 
tions there were the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin, each of which 
in its Medical Faculty gave degrees which authorised its 
graduates to practise as physicians within certain areas. 
Both the nine medical corporations and the six universities 
exercised some jurisdiction over medical practitioners, 
which was limited by Charter or Statute, not only to 
particular branches of the Medical Profession, but also 
to particular geographical areas, in some cases overlapping. 
In spite of all these jurisdictions there worked, practically 
unchecked, an unnumbered host of irregular practitioners, 
some possessing high qualifications which did not entitle 
them lawfully to practise in the particular branch of the 
profession or the particular locality in which they were 
making their livelihood, others without any recognised 
qualification, but possessing some sort of professional 
skill—herbalists, bone-setters, midwives (both male and 
female), druggists and chemists who were not apothecaries 
others, again, who were merely vendors of quack remedies— 
natural and supernatural—all alike treading on the heels 
of the legally qualified practitioner. The Medical Profession 
prior to 1858 offers us, in fact, the most glaring example 
of the struggle between the legally qualified practitioner 
and the irregular interloper on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of the virulent disputes between the separately 
organised branches of a profession as to the demarcation 
of their respective spheres. When reform came, it came 
on the initiative and through the efforts of the humblest 
order of legally qualified medical men—the apothecaries 
or general practitioners. Owing to the exclusive policy 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, there grew up, under the protection 
of the Society of Apothecaries, a large body of medical 
practitioners who gradually came to form the bulk of 
the Medical Profession in England and Wales. The 
Society of Apothecaries, however, was a mere Company 
of the City of London, and its members and licentiates 
were, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, assumed 
to restrict themselves to the dispensing and administration 
of medicine. We cannot describe here the century-long 
battle waged between the Society of Apothecaries and 
the Royal College of Physicians as to the right of the 
apothecary to prescribe as well as to dispense. By the 
end of the eighteenth century this right had become 
established beyond dispute. Meanwhile, the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in order to increase its own influence and 
income, had been granting, to such apothecaries as showed 
themselves qualified, an additional diploma in surgery. 
It was these apothecary-surgeons, or, as they now began 
to be called, general practitioners, who started, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, the movement for medical 
reform which culminated in the Medical Act of 1858. 
The first step in this reform movement was the passing 
of the Apothecaries Act of 1815, secured by the efforts 
of the General Association of Apothecary-Surgeons, 
numbering about 8,000 of the more accomplished and 
energetic of the London and provincial general practitioners. 
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This Act made the Society of Apothecaries the chief licensing 
authority of the mass of the Medical Profession. But 
though they had secured a licence to practise, the general 
practitioners were still without any organisation of their 
own, as the licence of the Society of Apothecaries conferred 
no membership. Moreover, the general practitioner had 
no particular desire to become a member of what was 
considered a Trading Company of the City of London— 
his ambition was to belong to the Royal College of Surgeons 
which had given him his diploma in surgery. Hence we 
watch a persistent attempt, beginning at the end of the 
eighteenth century and lingering on at the present day, 
on the part of these licentiates of the Royal College of 
Surgeons—who had been somewhat misleadingly styled 
members—to open its constitution, so that its governing 
Council should be representative of, and responsible to, 
the thousands of so-cailed members scattered all over 
the United Kingdom—an attempt which, in spite of certain 
improvements in the constitution of the College, has not 
so far been crowned with success. This movement within 
the Royal College of Surgeons did not prevent a wider 
movement for medical reform, carried on by a series of 
voluntary associations to be presently described. The 
purpose of this reform movement was (1) the suppression 
of quacks and irregular practitioners; (2) the unification 
of the profession so that all legally qualified medical men 
might be free to earn their livelihood in any part of the 
United Kingdom and in any branch of the profession ; 
(3) the standardisation of the licences, diplomas, and 
degrees conveying a legal qualification, or their super- 
session by “one portal” into the profession, ensuring 
that all medical men should have a common minimum 
of professional qualifications ; (4) the keeping of a register 
of legally qualified medical practitioners so that the public 
might know who were, and who were not, qualified to 
treat them; and finally, (5) to carry out all these duties, 
the legal establishment of a General Council representing 
the profession as a whole. This movement was opposed 
by the medical corporations and by the universities as 
likely to interfere with their own vested interests. It 
was supported, not only by the leading general prac- 
titioners and country physicians and surgeons, who 
found themselves excluded from the governing bodies 
of the medical corporations, but also by various public- 
spirited social reformers who had at heart the improvement 
of the health of the community. When the reform was 
embodied in law, in 1858, the Act proved to be a compromise, 
but it was a compromise which was, in succeeding years, 
so transformed by legislative amendment, as now practically 
to include the ideal of the reformers. 


(a) Tue GENERAL Mepicat Counct.. 


The Medical Act of 1858 achieved the two main purposes 
of the reformers—the merging of the three separately 
organised and mutually exclusive vocations perpetually 
fighting each other, physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
in one united Medical Profession; and the enforcement 
of a uniform standard of examination upon the licensing 
authorities. The machinery for carrying out this purpose 
was a public Register of all legally qualified medical 
practitioners. No attempt was made, or has since been 
made, to po uacks and irregular practitioners by 
the Criminal Law. But since the passage of the Medical 
Act of 1858 no person can sue for medical fees, or 
be appointed to public olfice, or exercise any public function 
of a medical character, unless he is on the Register as a 
legally qualified medical practitioner. The separate medical 
corporations and universities, now no fewer than twenty-four 
in number, have been continued as independent licensing 
authorities, exercising disciplinary authority over their 
members and licentiates, but their qualifying examinations 
are inspected and scrutinised by the General Medical 
Council, which makes on them such authoritative recom- 
mendations as are necessary to the Privy Council. The 


General Medical Council, actually composed of thirty- 
eight medical men, though nominally a Department of 
Government subordinate to the Privy Council, is made up 


of nine representatives of the medical corporations, 
eighteen of the universities, five nominees of the Government, 
and (since 1886) five or six elected representatives of the 
registered medical practitioners—the sixth representative 
being added in 1911. There is nothing in the statutory 
constitution of the General Medical Council to prevent 
the nominees of the universities and of the Government, 
who form the majority of the Council, from being laymen. 
But, as a matter of fact, the universities and the Government 
have, like the medical corporations, selected medical men 
to represent them, so that the Council has from the first 
been entirely composed of members of the profession. 
It is this Council which is now the supreme governing 
body of the Medical Profession, numbering 40,000 registered 
practitioners of all sorts, in respect of training and discipline. 

The General Medical Council is a body of great dignity 
and professional power. The most prominent of its 
functions—the one which absorbs the great part of its 
energies—is that of standardising the qualifying examina- 
tions of the various universities and medical corporations 
giving degrees, diplomas, and licences which entitle their 
holders to be placed on the Medical Register. In this 
function of determining the conditions of entry into the 
profession, the General Medical Council is nominally a 
consultative body, advising the Privy Council to accept 
or refuse particular examinations as qualifying for the 
Medical Register. But in practice the decisions of the 
General Medical Council are accepted by the Privy Council. 
The second function—which is purely ministerial—is the 
keeping of the Medical Register, upon which must be 
laced all persons securing the qualifications which have 

n accepted by the Privy Council. But, besides placing 
a man on the Medical Register, the General Medical Council 
may strike him off. It is this function of striking a medical 
SS off the Register which makes the General 
edical Council the supreme authority, both legi lative 
and judicial, within the Medical Profession. The Medical 
Act provides that the power shall be exercised, at the 
discretion of the General Medical Council, against any 
medical practitioner who has been guilty of infamous 
conduct “in a professional respect.” The courts have 
held that infamous conduct is to be defined as any conduct 
“in pursuit of his profession which will be reasonably 
regarded as disgraceful or dishonourable by his professional 
brethren of good repute or competency.” At firs: this power 
of striking a ole practitioner off the Register was 
exercised only in those cases where he had actually been 
convicted in a Court of Law of a felony, misdemeanour, 
crime, or other offence which the General Medical 
Council thought fit to regard as involving ‘“ infamous 
conduct in a professional respect.’ But gradually the 
General Medical Council assumed what are virtually 
legislative functions. It has formulated certain rules of 
professional conduct, and has advertised the fact that 
any person who breaks these rules will render himself 
liable to be struck off the Register. With the character 
and possible development of this self-governing regulation 
we shall deal in our section on Medical Ethics. 


(6) CompuLsoRY ORGANISATION UNDER THE INSURANCE ACT. 


The statutory constitution of the Medical Profession down 
to - ae of the National Insurance Act of 1911 
consisted of the General Medical Council and its constituent 
elements—namely, the ancient medical corporations, the 
old and new universities and the whole body of registered 
medical practitioners of the United Kingdom. The 
Insurance Act of 1911, for the purpose of the medical 
benefit under that Act, set up a supplementary constitution 
for the profession. All medical practitioners are entitled 
to be on the panel of the local insurance authority for their 
district, and every insured person is entitled to select a 
medical attendant from this panel. The medical man 
receives a capitation fee at the rate of 7s. per annum ior 
each person on his list, and in return he has to give 
“‘ adequate ” medical treatment as defined by the Statute. 
But he has other obligations; he has to fill up certain 
forms and give certain certificates to the satisfaction of 
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the Insurance Commissioners of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and also to make certain returns and give certain 
information to the local Insurance Committee. He has 
also to furnish the Approved Society with certificates of 
incapacity for work and the cause of such incapacity ; 
and the Approved Society may send its own medical man 
to test the correctness of this diagnosis. His prescriptions, 
more especially in regard to their cost, are liable to be 
scrutinised, and he may be surcharged for extravagant 
prescribing. Finally, he may be struck off the panel by 
the Insurance Committee, with the approval of the Insurance 
Commissioners, for professional negligence or conduct 
detrimental to the working of the Insurance Act. Thus 
all medical men who have accepted service under the 
Insurance Act come automatically under the control of 
lay authorities, namely, the Insurance Commissioners of 
England, Wales, and Scotland respectively ; and, as regards 
the domiciliary treatment of tuberculosis, even under 
the Local Government Board. But under this new con- 
stitution the medical men have been granted a measure 
of self-government. In order to secure the panel 
ractitioner from any unfair treatment by the Local 
nsurance Committee, medical men participate in the 
administration of the Act. The whole body of medical 
practitioners within the area of each Local Insurance 
Committee have the right to elect, not only two repre- 
sentatives on the Insurance Committee itself, but also 
half the members of a Sub-Committee of the Insurance 
Committee—the Medical Service Committee—to which 
certain questions relating to medical benefit must be 
referred. But this is not all. Under the Insurance Act 
there is a Local Medical Committee representative of the 
whole profession within each area, and also a Panel 
[Practitioners’] Committee representative of those members 
of the profession who have accepted service under the 
Act. To these Committees are referred—for investigation 
and report—all complaints made by one practitioner against 
another, all questions as to whether a given service is, or 
is not, of a kind to be properly undertaken by a practitioner 
of ordinary competence and skill, together with complaints 
of extravagant prescribing and other malpractices by 
panel practitioners; and the Insurance Committee is, 
in effect, obliged to accept the decision of these representative 
professional bodies, unless it chooses to appeal to the 
Insurance Commissioners. It remains to be added that, 
as at present constituted, the Insurance Commissioners of 
England, Scotland, and Wales respectively each include 
one medical man selected by the Government more or 
less on account of his representative standing. 


(c) VoLunrarY ORGANISATION. 


In spite of the great importance and dignity of the 
General Medical Council, the long tradition and educational 
influence of the medical corporations, and the still 
undeveloped potentialities of the medical representatives 
on the Local Committees under the Insurance Act, voluntary 
association still plays, as it has for over a century always 
played, a very important part. Without the General 
Association of Apothecary-Surgeons, the Apothecaries 
Act of 1815, which established in England a legally qualified 
order of general practitioners, could never have been i 
without the energetic political organisation of the Medical 
Profession between 1830 and 1858 the Medical Act could 
hardly have been obtained. It is unnecessary to describe 
the various organisations which sprang up and died down 
in quick succession between the end of the eighteenth 
century and the Medical Act of 1858. One among them, 
established in 1833, has maintained a continuous existence 
and has become the dominant force in the medical world. The 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, which held its 
first meeting in Worcester in 1883, was composed of the 
|= sree and surgeons of the country hospitals and 
infirmaries, together with the more energetic and 
accomplished of the general medical practitioners of London 
and the provinces. Formed on the model of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, it took little 
part in medical politics for the first ten or fifteen years 


of its existence. But on the demise of the more essentially 
political organisations connected with the medical reform 
movement, the Provincial Medical and Surgical A:sociation 
in 1856 changed its name to the British Medical Association, 
established permanent offices in London and _ branches 
throughout the country, develo its journal into a 
powerful organ now styled the British Medical Journal, 
and rapidly became the representative organisation of the 
Medical Profession. It was the British Medical Association 
that inspired the last phase of the medical reform agitation 
and the of the General Medical Act of 1858, and 
secured, by the amending Act of 1886, directly elected 
representatives of the registered medical practitioners on 
the General Medical Council. It was the British Medical 
Association that stood up for the security of tenure and 
the improvement of remuneration of Poor Law Medical 
Officers and Medical Officers of Health before these distinct 
sections of medical men had established their own 
organisations. It was the British Medical Association— 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century—that fought 
“the battle of the clubs” presently to be described, and 
that succeeded in persuading the General Medical Council 
to penalise such breaches of medical ethics as “ covering ” 
unqualified practitioners and accepting salaried appoint- 
ments in the “ medical aid” institutions, canvassing, or 
advertising for paying patients. It was the British Medical 
Association that was the protagonist in the great battle 
over the Insurance Act Ak that obtained for the Medical 
Profession, by Parliamentary pressure, and even the threat 
of a general strike, a million and a-half pound. a year more 
public money than Mr. Lloyd George had set aside for the 
payment of medical men, as well as the enactment of certain 
conditions of employment, such as “ free choice of doctors,” 
freedom from the control of Friendly Societies, and the 
establishment of representative Medical Committees as 
statutory requirements under the Insurance Act. 


The British Medical Association is, alike in its constitution 
and in its functions, one of the most highly developed 
and the most efficient of all the British Professional Organisa- 
tions. Itincludes about one-half of the 40,000 practitioners 
on the Register. The Association is an aggregate of Local 
Divisions, which are themselves grouped into Local 
Branches, each member of the Association being simul- 
taneously also a member of his Branch and of his Division. 
The oldest part of the constitution, the Annual General 
Meeting—a gathering for the purpose of “ receiving addresses 
or other communications relative to the medical or allied 
sciences "—was, until 1902, the supreme organ of 
government. But in that year a complicated constitution 
was adopted including all the devices of advanced 
Democracy; not only a carefully devised representative 
body and an elaborately constituted Executive Council, 
but also provision for the Referendum, the Initiative, and 
the Recall. The supreme body is now the Representative 
Meeting—which must not exceed three hundred delegates 
—elected by the Local Divisions proportionately to their 
membership. But these annually elected representatives 
must be duly instructed by their constituencies. In fact, a 
meeting of the constituency must be called, “ for the purpose 
of considering the Agenda of the Representative Meeting 
and passing resolutions and instructing the representative 
or representatives thereon, and if such meeting of the 
members of the constituency shall not be held, no repre- 
sentative of the constituency shall be entitled to attend 
the Representative Meeting.” Moreover, it is expressly 
laid down in the by-laws that, “in speaking and voting 
upon any matter, the representative or representatives 
of any constituency shall have regard, and so far as may 
be conform, to the preponderance of opinion of the members 
of that constituency so far as such opinion is known to 
him or them.” But this is not all. If the delegate does 
not, in the opinion of his constituency, continue actually to 
represent its policy, he can be recalled (i.e., asked to resign 
his office) by a specially convened meeting of the members 
of his constituency. This Representative Body assembles 
once a year as a matter of course, but special Representative 
Meetings can be, and are, summoned to dea] with any 
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question of policy, either on the requisition of the Council, 
or by the initiative of seven constituencies. The Council 
of the Association, composed of fifty-seven members, 
chosen in a complicated way, is entrusted with the current 


work of the Association. But it has also the power of 


referring to the vote of all the members any resolution 
of the General Meeting or of the Representative Body 
which, in its opinion, “does not properly represent the 
wishes of the Association.” 

In its functions the British Medical Association combines 
the activities of a scientific or technica! Society with those 
of a militant Professional Organisation. The Annual 
Meeting of the Association, presided over by a distinguished 
member of the profession, lasting four or five days, and 
combining interesting technical discussions with holiday 
excursions and social entertainments, attracts a thousand 
or more members of the Medical Profession, and occupies, 
in the world of medicine, much the same position as the 
British Association in the world of science. Phe British 
Medical Journal vies with the Lancet as the leading medical 

riodical, whilst the meetings of members in the Local 

ivisions are themselves also perpetually discussing technical 
fe se But in the public eye this function of a scientific 
iety has of late years been overshadowed by the energetic 
romotion by the Association of the interests of the Medical 
fession, whether in relation to the patients or to fellow- 
professionals, or between the Medical fession as a whole 
and such powers as Friendly Societies, Local Authorities, 
Central Government Departments, and Parliament itself. 
The Association has not limited its activities to political 
agitation and political pressure; it has adopted some of 
the most efficient methods of warfare of the manual-workin 
Trade Unions. The primary weapon of the Professiona 
Organisations of medical] practitioners, as it is the oldest, 
is what is now known as the boycott. For two hundred 
years past the doctor who refuses to conform with the 
etiquette of his own branch of the profession, or who runs 
counter to the declared policy of the medical corporation 
or local branch to which he belongs or ought to belong, 
is liable to meet with a blank refusal on the part of his 
fellow-practitioners to meet him in consultation over 
private patients, or to accept him as a colleague in hospital 
or other professional work. But the most modern, and 
perhaps the most effective weapon in the armoury of the 
professional associations of doctors is the device of the 
‘black list.” In any issue of the British Medical Journal 
will be found an “ Important Notice ” :—‘* Medical Prac- 
titioners are requested not to apply for any appointment 
referred to in the following table without having first 
communicated with the Medical Secre of the British 
Medical Association.” The majority of these “ black- 
listed” appointments come under the designation of 
“contract practice,” but among them are usually to be 
found one or two Poor Law and Public Health appointments, 
as well as Friendly Society posts and Government appoint- 
ments in the Colonies. This blacklisting of appointments 
has been successful in many instances; and the Governors 
of Hospitals, the Executive Committees of Friendly Societies 
and Local Authorities have all been obliged to offer better 
terms in particular cases. Besides fighting individual 
eases of sweating, the British Medical Association has 
laid down a scale of minimum salaries for public appoint- 
ments, and has insisted that women medical practitioners 
must be paid the same as men for the same work. More- 
over, this Association of Brainworkers has not hesitated 
to use the most sensational of the weapons of the manual 
working Trade Union—the National Strike. The threat 
of a national strike on the passage of the National Insurance 
Act actually secured a very substantial alteration of the 
financial terms in favour of the medical men, though the 
projected national strike failed to defeat the putting in 
operation of the Act. There is, in fact, only one depart- 
ment of professional activity which the British Medical 
Association has neglected, and that only for the reason that 
there were other organisations already established for 
the purpose. The legal defence of individual medical 
practitioners, together with the prosecution of illegal 


te asso- 


practitioners, have been organised by two se 
ndon and 


ciations—the Medical Defence Union and the 
Counties Medical Protection Society. 

The British Medical Association, with a membership 
estimated at 20,000, has not exhausted the desire for 
voluntary association among medical men. We may pass 
over the large number of scientific or technical Societies— 
some old-established and representing successive amalgama- 
tions, like the Royal Society of Medicine, others developed 
to represent some new speciality of medical science and 

ractice. But besides these associations (which do not, 
in general, attempt to interfere with medical politics) 
there exist various sectional organisations of medical men 
established for the protection or the better representation 
of particular branches of the Medical Profession. For 
instance, the Poor Law Medical Officers, the Medical 
Officers of Health, the School Doctors and the Medical 
Women have all found it necessary to have their own 
separate organisations with their own distinctive policies. 
The discontent of certain sections of the Medical Profession 
with the policy of the British Medical Association in 
regard to the Insurance Act led to the establishment of 
two separate organisations. The National Medical Union, 
established in 1913, represents the minority of the profession 
who object in principle to the Insurance Act and who 
wish to work for its repeal. Now that the Act is 9 | 
established, it is doubtful whether this organisation will 
survive. More significant was the formation, in 1918, 
of the Panel Medico-Political Union, which was registered 
as a Trade Union avowedly in order to enable it to take 
militant action. This organisation, which runs a weekly 
journal called the Medical World, is confined to practitioners 
“‘on the Panel’; and its policy is to defend and improve 
the “ Panel” system, with its assumed “free choice of 
doctors’; to extend it to any new services that may 
be paid for out of public funds; and to resist the de- 
velopment of any specialised, whole-time, salaried medical 
service. It seems probable that, if the present statutory 
organisation of the profession under the Insurance Act is 
maintained, the National Union of Panel Practitioners 
will grow in importance, possibly becoming either a distinct 
section of the British Medical Association, acting within 
it as a powerful caucus, or else maintaining its separate 
existence and threatening the predominance of the older 
organisation. The strength of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, compared with all other voluntary organisations of 
medical men, lies not only in its great traditions, but also 
in its status as a scientific and technical Society controlling 
a powerful journal and organising a popular Annual 
Conference, at which science and social intercourse are 
happily combined. 

(e) “ Sussect AssoctraTiIons.” 


The Medical Profession is remarkable for its wealth of 
purely scientific societies or “subject associations,” in 
which the members come together for the disinterested 
promotion of the science and technique of their professional 
service. These societies—general and specialist, national 
and local—are far too numerous to be described. The 
principal is now the Royal Society of Medicine, with 
8,600 members, an amalgamation of seventeen smaller 
bodies devoted to different aspects of medicine. From 
one end of the kingdom to the other the majority of medical 
practitioners are periodically meeting in local branches 
or groups for the purpose of comparing experiences and 
disseminating knowledge. 


(f) Meprcay Eruics. 


The Medical Profession is exceptional in having produced 
a whole series of treatises on what may be termed its 
professional code, but there is no subject so difficult to 
explain as what is called medical ethics. The various 
volumes which have been published, from Dr. Percival’s 
little treatise on Medical Ethics in 1803 to the newest 
edition of Saundby,* are mainly taken up with admirable 
axioms with regard to good morals and good manners in 





* Medical Ethics. By Robert Saundby, M.D. 1907. 
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medical men, which are equally applicable to all citizens. 
But in these treatises there is ree an assumption that 
medical men, like other professionals, must have a higher 
standard of morality, in relation to fellow-workers and 
to clients, than “ business men.” 

The underlying principle is the prohibition of all deliberate 
or intentiona! competition between one medical man and 
another. This principle is manifested, to begin with, in 
the prohibition of all self-advertisement, a prohibition 
common to other learned professions. No medical man 
may proclaim, directly or indirectly, that his services 
are superior to those of any other medical man. He may 
not even seek to obtain clients or public prominence by 
such apparently innocent devices as writing articles on 
a questions for lay journals, or by publishing the 
fact that he is the medical attendant of great personages 
or leading citizens. Moreover, he is forbidden by the 
professional code from any depreciation or criticism of the 
services of other medical men—a prohibition which seems 
sometimes to conflict with the interests of individual 
patients and of the community at large. In the elaborate 
code set out for consultations it is expressly laid down 
that the consultant must not cast doubt on the accuracy 
of the diagnosis or the efficiency of the treatment of the 
ordinary medical attendant, whatever disastrous mistakes 
may have been made. 

e second principle of importance is that the medical 
man shall not obtain any indirect remuneration or profit 
from the performance of his service, whether by way of 
commission on the sale of appliances, drugs, patent foods, 
or by any participation in the earnings of dentists, chemists, 
midwives, nurses, or the practitioners of any other profession. 
Nor must a medical man have any connection with an 
unqualified ag mag of his own or any other allied 
profession. He has, in the past, been forbidden, by the 
resolutions of medical corporations and voluntary associa- 
tions, to associate himself with qualified medical 

ractitioners holding heterodox opinions (such as 

omceopathists); but this prohibition has fallen into 
desuetude since the passage of the General Medical Act, 
with its clause against heresy-hunting. The medical 
corporations have by-laws of their own, prohibiting, for 
certain sections of their members, icular courses of 
conduct, such as the recovery of fees in the Courts of Law, 
or the practice of pharmacy, by the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

It remains to be added that all treatises on medical 
ethics and all by-laws and resolutions of medical corporations 
and voluntary associations condemn any attempt by 
medical men to take advantage of their position as medical 
advisers to the injury of their patients or to the furtherance 
of their own interests. This obligation includes, according 
to some professors of medical ethics, an obligation to 
secrecy in res of any facts ascertained by medical 
attendance which might, if divulged, be injurious to the 
interests or the reputation of the patient—an obligation 
which may be, and often is, inconsistent with the modern 
obligation, sanctioned by public opinion and legal enactment, 
to protect other individuals and the community at large 
from the spread of infection or other disastrous result. 

What is the sanction for all this self-regulation of the 
Medical Profession? The medical corporations and the 
voluntary associations can ex from their membership 
those who contravene the particular regulations laid down 
in by-laws or authoritative resolutions. In the case of 
the medical corporations this expulsion may involve 
the withdrawal of the licence to practise, though the actual 
removal from the Register would be dependent on a decision 
of the General Medical Council. In the case of the voluntary 
organisations, such as the British Medical Association, the 
sanction consists of the will and the ability of the other 
members in the locality to boycott an ex-member who 
has been expelled from the Association. But there are 
certain rules in this vague body of medical ethics, which 
have been laid down by the General Medical Council as 
common rules, which will be enforced on all medical 
practitioners, the sanction being removal from the Medical 


Register. It is interesting to notice the development of 
this authoritative internal regulation of the profession to 
which we have already refe as one of the main functions 
of the General Medical Council. The profession is governed, 
in fact, by a body of “ case law.” All the instances in which 
medical practitioners have been struck off the Medical 
Register, either because they have been convicted in a 
Court of Law of felony, crime, or misdemeanour, or have 
caused public scandal by obviously disgraceful conduct, 
constitute in themselves a well-known, if somewhat 
narrowly limited, code of professional misconduct gross 
enough to invoke exclusion from the profession. But 
besides this code of case law, the General Medical Council 
has, within the last couple of decades, taken cautiously 
to the issue of “ warning notices,” specifying certain 
breaches of medical ethics which the Council will hold 
to amount to “ infamous conduct in a professional respect,” 
involving liability to be struck off the Register. This, 
it will be seen, amounts to legislation. The first of these 
warning notices relates to the giving of certificates, notifica- 
tions, and reports to public authorities. “ Any registered 
practitioner who shall be shown to have signed, or given 
under his name and authority, any such certificate, 
notification, report, or document of a kindred character, 
which is untrue, misleading, or improper, whether relating 
to the several matters above onaiiel oF otherwise, is liable 
to have his name erased from the Register.” The second 
relates to the “ covering ” of unqualified assistants. “ Any 
registered practitioner who, by his presence, countenance, 
advice, assistance, or co-operation, knowingly enables an 
unqualified or unregistered person, whether described 
as an assistant or otherwise, to attend, treat, or perform 
any operation upon a patient in respect of any matter 
requiring professional discretion or skill, to issue or procure 
the issue of any certificate, notification, report, or other 
document of a kindred character (as more particularly 
specified in Division hereof), or otherwise to engage 
in professional practice as if the said person were duly 
qualified and registered, is liable, on proof of the facts, 
to have his name erased from the Register.” The third 
warning notice forbids the employment of unqualified 
assistants for the sale of poisons “to the public.” The 
fourth deals with association with unqualified persons. 
“ Any registered practitioner who, either by administering 
anesthetics or otherwise, assists an unqualified person 
to attend, treat, or perform an operation upon any other 
person, in respect of matters requiring professional discretion 
or skill, will be liable, on proof of the facts, to have his 
name erased from the Register.” In the fifth warning 
notice—the most controversial of all—we have the prohibi- 
tion of “advertising and canvassing.” “* The practices 
of (a) advertising by a registered medical practitioner 
with a view of his own gain, particularly if depreciatory 
of other practitioners, or of sanctioning such advertising; 
of (b) employing, or sanctioning the employment of, agents 
or canvassers for the purpose of procuring patients; and 
of (c) associating with, or accepting employment under, 
any Association which practises canvassing or advertising 
for the purpose of procuring patients, are in the opinion 
of the Council contrary to the public interests and dis- 
creditable to the profession of medicine, and any registered 
medical practitioner resorting to any of such practices 
renders himself liable, on proof of the facts, to have his 
name erased from the Medical Register.”” As we shall 
presently see, this last warning notice was perhaps the 
most effective weapon brought to bear in the conflict of 
the profession with a particular type of voluntary lay 
associations of the users of medi services known as 
Medical Institutes. Finally, we have the most recent of 
these prohibitions (November, 1916) directed against 
practitioners who enable uncertified women to act as 
midwives, contrary to the law. 


(g) Tue Revation oF THE Doctor To THE ComMMUNITY. 


From the standpoint of this Report the most interesting 
development of policy in the Vocational Organisation of 
the Medical Profession concerns the relation between the 
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medical practitioner and those whom he serves—between 
what may be regarded as the “ producer” and the “ con- 
sumer ” of medical services. In the case of this profession, 
Vocational Organisation, old and new, statutory and 
voluntary, has always clung to what is the heart’s desire 
of every practitioner, namely, that the doctor should 
deal only with individual clients, in a strictly personal 
relation, without inspection or supervision, and free from 
outside control other than the general rules of conduct 
for the individual practitioner that might be made by his 
own professional organisation. Thus the doctors have 
always entertained the strongest objection to anything 
in the nature of service under an Association of Consumers, 
whether governmental or voluntary, not merely because 
they prefer remuneration by fees charged to individual 
cients rather than any commutation in the form of 
capitation fees, or even a fixed retainer, or whole-time 
salary, but chiefly because service under an Association 
of Consumers leads (a) to supervision or inspection, or 
authoritative criticism, even if professional, of the work 
of the individual practitioner ; (6) to systematic allocation 
of work, either by grades of difficulty, or kinds of service ; 
and (c) the assumption of control by a lay committee, 
whether representative of the patients, of the subscribers 
to medical charities, of the taxpayers, or of the State. 
We do not say that the medical corporations or the British 
Medical Association, still less the General Medical Council, 
has ever committed itself to any such definite, sweeping, 
and candid an avowal of principles. But looking to the 
controversies of the past hundred years, we suggest that 
some such policy as the above unmistakably emerges. 
It was often against some tangible grievance or definite 
oppression that the profession revolted—as, for instance, 
in the continuous fight maintained against the “ sweating 
system” of payment to District Medical Officers under 
the Poor Law—when it can hardly be said that any principle 
was asserted apart from that of adequate remuneration. 
Moreover, exceptions have often been made to the demand 
for the service of individual clients; as, for instance, in 
the first generation of the Public Health service, when 
the development of a full-time, salaried, and publicly 
controlled Municipal Medical Service was not objected to, 
because it was assumed to be confined to statistics and 
sanitation, and the treatment of fever-stricken patients 
in isolation hospitals. And there have been distinct 
reversals of policy, as happened in the case of club practice. 
When kindly philanthropists in the ‘thirties started 
Provident Dispensaries and Sick Clubs as an alternative 
to Poor Law Medical Relief, it seemed to the Medical 
Profession of the time that for doctors to take contract 
service from the Committees at a capitation fee, or a 
part-time salary, was to be commended as at any rate a 
preferable alternative to service under the Board of 
Guardians. Later on, when the Friendly Societies had 
developed into a network covering the whole kingdom, 
and including not only manual-working wage-earners, 
but also many members of the lower middle-class, and 
when points of difference between Friendly Society 
Committces and doctors had multiplied, it was not the 
abuses of the system, but the system itself, that was 
denounced as inconsistent with the proper relation of 
the practitioner to his patients. 


This unanimity as to the best relation between doctor 
and patient has, within the last couple of decades, been 
broken by the rise and somewhat rapid development of 
a new school of thought within the profession. This 
movement, organised in 1910 in a propagandist society 
known as the State Medical Service Association, has been 
aided by the silent development of that section of the 
profession which already holds whole-time salaried appoint- 
ments in the service of Government Departments or Local 
Authorities. The sudden and quite unparalleled increase 
in whole-time medical appointments which has been caused 
by the war, and the consequent dislocation of particular 
private practices, is leading many doctors to speculate 
whether, in the social reconstruction that must follow 
peace, medicine, like teaching, may not become 





predominantly a public service, carried out, in the 
main, by salaried practitioners, placed where they are 
required. 

The objection on principle to the engagement of doctors 
by what are essentially Associations of Consumers has 
manifested itself in various forms. Thus the profession 
has always objected to the Medical Institutes which have 
been formed in different parts of the country by the Friend! 
Societies of a particular locality, as a means by whic 
medical practitioners could be engaged as salaried whole- 
timers, by committees representing the various societies. 
Such an organisation permits, it is clear, of economical 
co-operative arrangements for dispensing by a qualified 
pharmacist, for nursing and midwifery, and for a certain 
specialisation among the salaried doctors (amounting to 
the help of “ consultants ” in physic as well as in surgery, 
in diagnosis as well as in treatment, and even, in the best 
cases, to the provision of a hospital). In most cases 
the professional objection has taken the form of (a) criticism 
of the smallness of the salaries often, but not invariably, 
paid, complained of, in some cases, as enabling a profit 
to be made out of the doctor ; (b) protests against participa- 
tion in the advantages of the Institutes by Friendly Society 
members who could afford to have their own doctors ; 
and (c) objection to the control of the lay committee, as 
constituting an interference between the practitioner and 
the patients. In spite of long-continued agitation by 
the voluntary Professional Association, the General Medical 
Council has not seen its way to bring service under the 
Medical Institutes (apart from such abuses as “ canvassing ” 
and advertising for patients) under the definition of 
infamous conduct; and the existence of the Institutes 
established prior to 1911—some of which pay quite good 
salaries, make no profit, and provide excellent and varied 
specialist treatment—was, to the great disgust of some 
of the Medical Profession, ultimately recognised in the 
National Insurance Act. But in one case, in which, under 
philanthropic auspices, and with the avowed object of 
giving the advantage of the services of a “ consultant,” 
a member of the Royal College of Physicians was engaged 
at a salary by the committee of a dispensary, which made 
known his name and his qualifications, and enabled members 
to obtain his advice for a fee of ten shillings, as against 
the minimum fee of one guinea charged to the private 
patient, the British Medical Association prosecuted the 
physician before the General Medical Council, and obtained 
a decision that this service amounted to “ infamous conduct,” 
not because it was rendered at a salary, or under a lay 
committce, but as coming within the rule against advertising. 
It was, however, freely asserted that the real professional 
objection was to the very nature of the organisation, which, 
by co-operation among laymen, secured, to such of them 
as needed it, the services of a consultant (who made no 
complaint of the smallness of his salary) at a fee lower 
than that which would otherwise have been charged. 

In the world of medical practitioners, as in the world 
of the industrial manual workers, there is an instinctive 
hostility to what is termed, for short, “ Scientific Manage- 
ment.” This instinctive hostility is emphasised by all 
Vocational Organisations. In the workshop and the 
mine “Scientific Management” means, not only the 
adoption of the most efficient machinery and the best 
possible processes and appliances, but also the grading 
of every operative according to his particular faculties 
and the organisation of these faculties in such a way as 
to result in the greatest possible output at the least possible 
cost. This insistence that the workman shal] at all times 
use his muscles in the exact way that results in the maximum 
production, instead of in the way that he himself chooses, 
seems to the wage-earner incompatible with personal 
freedom. Moreover, the allocation of men to different 
tasks according to their different faculties—especially 
as this almost always involves, on the system on which we 
have chosen to run our industry, their relegation to markedly 
different rates of remuneration—seems to the workman 
a denial of the essential equality between man and man. 
An analogous controversy arises between the great body 
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of general practitioners, organised in the British Medical 
Association, and those representatives of the consumers 
who have come, as Government Departments or Local 
Authorities, into the position of being the employers of 
a constantly increasing number of medical men. From 
the standpoint of preventing disease and treating all the 
patients within a particular area, a graded hierarchy of 
medical practitioners, each devoted to one task and each 
continuously doing the work that he knows best, seems 
the most economical and the most efficient arrangement. 
Hence we have the gradual development of a comprehensive 
Public Health Service, under a chief Medical Officer of 
Health, with an array of hospitals and dispensaries, 
laboratories and sanatoria, with surgeons, anesthetists 
and gynecologists, with specialists in epidemic fevers, 
in tuberculosis and in venereal disease, in the ailments 
of childhood and school life and what not, as well as a 
host of minor practitioners such as vaccinators, sanitary 
inspectors, midwives, nurses, and health visitors. B 
this divisicn of labour and specialisation of function mm | 
type of disease and each patient are effectively provided 
for ata minimum cost. But the British Medical Association, 
whether in its Branches or Divisions, through its influence 
on Local Authorities or on legislation, has always opposed, 
in principle, any such organisation of the medical service. 
It has vehemently objected to any “dilution” of the 
practitioners’ labour by the wider use of midwives, nurses, 
and health visitors. It has objected that any salaried 
hierarchy of professionals is inconsistent with the personal 
dignity and individual freedom of the practitioners; that 
the creation of any specialism whatever inevitably 
diminishes by so much the sphere of the general practitioner ; 
that the assumption, by a salaried public service, of the 
treatment, not of indigent patients as such, but of specific 
diseases in patients of all classes, robs the independent 
ractitioner not only of one department after another of 
soma practice, but also of one opportunity after another 
of increasing his skill and enlarging his knowledge; that 
whilst the salaried specialist may become a more expert, 
even if a narrower man, the lower grades of the medical 
hierarchy, necessarily comprising the greater number of 
practitioners, would find themselves gradually reduced to 
the function of “ giving first aid” and acting principally 
as “ sign-posts ” to the specialist or the institution. Nor 
can this opposition fairly be ascribed merely to a desire 
to protect the pecuniary interests of the majority of the 
members of the British Medical Association. Any such 
degradation of the bulk of medical practitioners as would 
be involved in their becoming merely “ first aid ” agencies, 
and “ sign-posts ” would, it is contended, in the end lower 
the efficiency of the Medical Profession as a whole. 


There is also the fear that even the specialist, if occupyin 
a salaried, whole-time position, may find himself restrict 
in his professional activities and opinions, if these should 
clash with those of his official superiors, or come in conflict 
with any vested interests of members of the committee 
under whom he serves. 

The preference of the British Medical Association for 
an unspecialised medical service is shown, not merely 
by their opposition to any specialised public health service, 
but also by their alternative scheme for providing medical 
treatment to that section of the population with incomes 
less than £2 a week. In the scheme put forward in 1912, 
as an alternative to the National Insurance Act, and actually 
put into practice in one or two industrial areas, all that is 
provided is the attendance of “ any duly registered medical 
practitioner” who chooses to come into the scheme and is 
selected by a patient. No provision is made for specialised 
treatment, for laboratory examinations, for attendance by 
nurses or midwives, whilst, irrespective of whether or not 
there exists in the locality any accessible institutional pro- 
vision, the more difficult and dangerous diseases are expressly 
excluded from the scheme. This service is to be governed 
exclusively by the medical men concerned, though dis- 
pensers, clerks, collectors, and auditors are also to be 
e in the service (nurses and midwives are not 
mentioned). No representation of the community or of 


the patients is provided, and there is nothing to guarantee 
adequate service. The rules laid down for the conduct 
of each practitioner concern his relation to his fellow- 
practitioners in the scheme, the duties of the medical 
man to the patient being nowhere defined, and his charges 
for any treatment over and above “ ordinary” treatment 
are left to his own discretion so long as he exacts a minimum 
fee. (British Medical Journal “Supplement,” June 8th, 
1912.) This plan of providing medical service by a self- 
governing unit of the profession has not been sufficiently 
successful to spread, and the numbers treated under “a 
public medical service scheme” remain small. 

But it is not only the rank and file of the profession 
who are, in this respect, open to criticism. It is impossible 
not to feel that oy present extraordinary shortcomings 
of the institutional provision for the sick in this country, 
in comparison with the national requirements—the general 
shortage of hospital beds, the neglect to provide for whole 
ranges of cases needing institutional care, the geographical 
maldistribution of hospitals in relation to the population, 
the maladjustment of specialist services to the patients’ 
needs, the want of connection with the domiciliary treat- 
ment, the lack of systematic provision for after-care, to 
say nothing of defects of administration and financial 
extravagance in particular institutions—are aggravated, 
even where not actually caused, by the influence of the 
Professional Organisation of the physicians and surgeons, 
in whose hands so much of the effective government of 
our voluntary hospitals is vested. We cannot discuss 
here the pom | and bad results of the system under which 
the ablest surgeons and physicians serve the hospitals 
without salary, and demonstrate their skill to a crowd of 
medical students, finding their reward in the stream of 
consultations brought by their reputations among the 
general practitioners whom they have thus instructed. 
But the monopoly of these hospital canary oe main- 
tained by the Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Royal College of Surgeons, and the influence exercised 
by the Councils of these Corporations is, we think, responsible 
to no small degree for the concentration of hospitals in 
those towns and those parts of great cities which are 
convenient of access to these leading physicians and 
surgeons, instead of hospitals being placed where required 
by the population. The interests of the holders of hospital 
Sa and not the interests of the patients and 
the public, have been served by the general hospital policy 
of providing, in the main, for the classes of cases of greatest 
interest to the medical profession, rather than those of 
infectious fevers, “* chronics,”” maternity, infancy, childhood, 
and convalescence. And, in so far as the administration 
of the voluntary hospitals is open to criticism, we cannot 
avoid being struck by the opposition maintained by the 
profession to any administration other than that which 
the surgeons and physicians may incidentally exercise. 

(hk) EXcLUSIVENESS. 

The history of Professional Organisation among medical 
men affords an interesting example of the exclusiveness 
characteristic of Vocational Organisation—the professional 
aristocracies trying to embank themselves against the 
rank and file of the profession, and the rank and file, in 
their turn, attempting to exclude from remunerative 
—— all irregular or unqualified “ outsiders.” The 

oyal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, which dominated 
the profession until 1858, attempted to create ringed 
circles of privileged practitioners. However accomplished 
a physician might be, he could not enter the coterie of the 
Fellowship of the London College unless he had graduated 
at Oxford or Cambridge; he could not even become a 
Licentiate unless he held some university degree. The 
narrow governing circle of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
prior to its Charter of 1843, based its monopoly of all 
surgical hospital appointments, and the consequent lucrative 

ractice among the wealthy, on an extreme specialisation 
fortified by a rigid system of apprenticeship. No one 
could Degally enter the governing clique of the College 
if he practised pharmacy or midwifery, and no one did, 
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in fact, become a member of the Council unless he had 
secured, by family relationship or personal favouritism, 
the privilege of being an apprentice to a member of the 
inner circle. These exclusive privileges endured right 
down to the middle of the oE aowe century, when the 
Colleges were driven to modify these restrictions—not 
yet entirely removed—as a condition for their admission 
to a position of influence on the General Medical Council. 
These aristocracies of the profession, secure of their own 
privileges, at no time did anything to help the mass of 
the profession, the apothecary-surgeons or general prac- 
titioners, to improve their professional skill or raise their 
social status. On the contrary, in the long controversy 
over the establishment of a Medical Register, the Colleges 

rsistently advocated a lower type of training and an 
inferior grade of qualification for the general practitioners, 
so that these might be placed on a separate and inferior 
register, and automatically excluded from the more lucrative 
pate appointments, and from membership of the proposed 

rofessional Council. Meanwhile, the main purpose o 
the general practitioners, in their vigorous agitation for 
an authoritative register of qualified medical men, was 
the exclusion, from private practice as well as from public 
appointments, of all irregular and unqualified practitioners. 
And there was even a stand made for a medical orthodoxy. 
During the passage of the Medical Act in the Session of 
1857-58 an attempt was made by the whole Medical 
Profession to enable the medical corporations to continue 
to exclude all medical men who practised homceopathy, 
however well qualified they might —v and great was the 
anger when the House of Commons insisted on inserting a 
clause prohibiting any “ heresy-hunting ” by the licensing 
authorities so far as the register was concerned. 

The most notable and the least excusable exhibition 
of professional exclusiveness was, however, the determined 
hostility of all these Professional Organisations without 
exception—the medical corporations, the medical faculties 
of the Universities, the British Medical Association, and 
even the General Medical Council—to the entry of women 
into the profession. We need not go into the details of 
this struggle, from the evasion by the Society of Apothecaries 
of its Act of 1815, requiring the licensing of any person 
passing its examinations, and the arbitrary refusal by 
Edinburgh University in 1872 to allow women students 
to proceed to its final examinations for medical degrees, 
down to the damping resolution of the General Medical 
Council in 1875, discouraging the Government from 
proceeding with the Bill which, in 1876, threw open the 
profession to women. The arguments used by the medical 
men to protect themselves against the competition of 
women were singularly weak. In medical journals of 
high repute, and in the deliberations of the medical 
corporations and the General Medical Council, it was 
maintained, with little wit and less delicacy, that the 
association of men and women in dissecting-rooms and 
hospital wards and at anatomical lectures was destructive 
of ieaale refinement, if not of female virtue, and painfully 
repulsive and coarsening to the male practitioners and 
students. It was easy for the advocates of the women 
to point to the universally accepted presence—at the 
bedside clinic and in the operating theatre—of the female 
nurse, or to cite the anomaly of male midwifery, which 
is so inexpressibly shocking to the Eastern advocates of 
sex segregation. 4 1876 Parliament decided, in a tentative 
way, in favour of opening the profession to women, by 
permitting the medical corporations, if they chose, to 
grant licences to women practitioners. It is to the credit 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland that, in 1877, 
it was the first to follow the lead given by Parliament. 
The mere competition for fee-paying students among 
the medical corporations themselves then broke down 
the barriers which “morality” and “delicacy” had 
maintained; and at the present time the only licensing 
authorities in the United Kingdom refusing to women 


degrees entitling them to be placed on the Medical Register 
are the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
British Medical Association, which refused to admit women 


members in 1878, made a tardy repentance in 1892. 
Women are, in practice, still excluded from the Fellowshi 
of the Royal College of Physicians and from the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons; and there is as yet 
no woman member of the General Medical Council. 


(i) THe ALLIED PROFESSIONS. 


The union of the three vocations of physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries in an amalgamated Medical Profession 
has been accompanied by the rise of four separately 
organised vocations more or less dependent on, and 
subordinate to, the Medical Profession; namely, those 
of the pharmacist, the dental surgeon, the midwife, and 
the nurse. Of these four allied professions three have 
obtained public registers of qualified practitioners, whilst 
the fourth—that of nursing—is, after years of agitation, 
apparently on the brink of a similar success. 


(i) THe ProFEess1on OF PHARMACY. 


Of these four allied professions that of the pharmaceutical 
chemist is at once the oldest and the best organised. The 
history of the pharmacist is, indeed, an interesting case 
of long-drawn-out demarcation disputes between onc 
vocation and another. The Society of Apothecaries, as 
we have already stated, was originally subordinate to the 
Royal College of Physicians, and its members limited 
themselves to the dispensing and sale of the medicines 
prescribed by the physicians. But the apothecary of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries gradually intruded 
himself into the Medical Profession; and became, in fact, 
a general practitioner in physic, surgery, midwifery, and 
pharmacy. In so doing he lost interest in the least lucrative 
and dignified of his several occupations—that of mixing 
and selling drugs prepared on other people’s prescriptions. 
Hence there arose, during the eighteenth century, a new 
class of chemists and druggists, restricting themselves to 
this manufacture and sale of drugs upon prescriptions, 
who were largely patronised by the physicians in reprisal 
for the intrusion of the apothecary into the vocation of 
medicine. This new class of chemists and druggists had 
become so powerful—at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—that they were able to resist all attempts made 
by the Society of Apothecaries to bring them under its 
authority ; and they succeeded in obtaining, during the 
passage of the Apothecaries Act through Parliament 
in 1815, a clause expressly excluding them from the 
jurisdiction of the Society. The more enlightened members 
of the new vocation were not satisfied with a policy of 
Free Trade in pharmacy; within the next decade we 
find them hard at work trying to embank themselves against 
the competition of the less qualified drug-vendors. After 
many partial failures to establish a permanent organisation, 
they succeeded, in 1841, in forming the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, with the express object of 
““advancing Chemistry and Pharmacy and promoting 
a uniform system of education of those who should practise 
the same; and also for the protection of those who carry 
on the business of Chemists and Druggists.” The first 
step was to obtain a Royal Charter in 1843; the second 
was to secure in 1852 an Act of Parliament giving to the 
Society the power of examining, licensing, and keeping 
an authoritative register of — in pharmacy, 
so as “to ap ignorant and incompetent persons from 
assuming the title of, or pretending to be, Pharmaceutical 
Chemists or Pharmacists in Great Britain or Members 
of the said Pharmaceutical Society.” We have no space 
to describe the many obstacles overcome by the Society 
in bringing the vocation under its exclusive jurisdiction— 
on the one hand resisting all attempts made by the various 
medical corporations to control the practice of pharmacy, 
and on the other suppressing rebellious movements among 
the less qualified chemists and druggists against the high 
standard of education and proficiency insisted on. Amon 
modern professions, that of the pharmacist has sec 
absolutely the largest measure of professional self- 
governmeat; and the machinery by which this 
self-government is exercised is an interesting combination 
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of the compulsory powers of governmental organisation 
with the freedom, F nitiative, yw edbgestedingn com- 
bativeness of a voluntary association. 

Unlike the Medical Profession, which has its statutory 
constitution entirely disconnected from its voluntary 
associations, the pharmacists have managed to acquire 
a statutory constitution based upon, continuing, and even 
endowing their main voluntary association. The Pharma- 
ceutical Society is, for the whole profession of pharmacy, 
at once the examining organ, the licensing and the 
prosecuting authority, the scientific society and the 
technical and educational body, the Trade Union exercising 
political as well as vocational pressure, the Friendly Society, 
and even, in an incipient way, the professional legislature. 
Nevertheless, whilst the Pharmaceutical Society has been 
entrusted with statutory powers over the whole profession, 
and no one can practise without its licence, the Society 
remains a voluntary association, the membership of which 
is open to every fully qualified practitioner in pharmacy, 
but remains entirely optional. 

The formal constitution of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
as established by the Charter of 1848, and confirmed with 
amendments by the Pharmacy Acts 1852, 1868, 1898, 
and 1908, is of the simplest. e 8,000 members residing 
throughout Great Britain elect, by postal ballot, an 
Executive Council of twenty-one members, seven retiring 
each year ; and to this Council is confined “the entire 
direction and management ” of the Society, and the disposal 
of its property, subject only to by-laws and regulations 
made by the Council itself, and merely confirmed, first 
by a general meeting of members, and then by the Privy 
Council. The most important business of the Council is 
the control of the admission to the profession. The 
Council elects a Board of Examiners, who must, by statute, 
not be members of the Council ; it determines the preliminary 
educational qualification required by apprentices or student- 
associates; it prescribes the subjects and standards of 
examination for the two grades of Chemists and Druggists 
and Pharmaceutical Chemists respectively; it registers 
the successful candidates as qualified practitioners; it 
decides on the Colonial qualifications that it will accept 
as equivalent to the English examination for the purpose 
of registration; it prosecutes in the Courts unregistered 
practitioners, and (although it has not the power of the 
General Medical Council to strike practitioners off the 
Register upon its own decision, or for “ infamous conduct ”’) 
it brings before the Privy Council the name of any registered 
practitioner convicted of an offence against the Pharmacy 
Acts, for the Privy Council to give directions for his name 
to be erased from the Register. On the educational side 
the Council conducts a School of Pharmacy, awards prizes, 
maintains both a library and a museum and a valuable 
technical and scientific journal, and holds evening meetin 
for scientific discussion. The Council, moreover, itself 
manages the extensive Benevolent Fund of the profession, 
which is fed by annual subscriptions, donations, and legacies. 

What is remarkable is to find, closely associated with this 
statutory administration, vigorous activity in defence and 
— of the interests of the registered practitioners, 

th in the economic and in the Parliamentary sphere. 
The Council of the Society maintains two active committees 
for what may be called political business; one (consisting 
of all the members of the Council) dealing systematically 
with all Parliamentary proceedings affecting the profession, 
and the others administering the Pharmaceutical Parlia- 
mentary Fund, by which the election of pharmacists to the 
House of Commons is promoted. 

The statutory constitution provides only for a centralised 
society. L organisation was arranged for under a 
scheme of 1900 by an extra-legal series of local associations 
of the — members, appointing Divisional Officers who 

e representatives of the Council, out-of-pocket 


ex incurred in the discharge of their duties being 
defrayed by the Society. On the passing of the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 this extra-legal organisation was, with 
great promptitude and ingenuity, completely transformed, 
so far as England and Wales were concerned 


A separate 


Local Pharmaceutical Association has been set up (subdivided, 
where necessary, into District Associations) exactly con- 
terminous with each Local Insurance area, including (a) 
pharmacists on the Dispensing Panel, (b) pharmacists 
representing firms and corporate bodies on the Dispensing 
Panel; and (c) pharmacists not on the Dispensing Panel ; 
the secretary in each case becoming the representative of the 
Pharmaceutical Society within the area. Each Local 
Pharmaceutical Association must appoint, as one of its 
committees, a Pharmaceutical Insurance Committee, and 
this must include all the pharmacist members elected to 
the local Pharmaceutical Committees that form part of the 
statutory machinery for medical benefit under the Insurance 
Act. In this way the Society itself has virtually secured 
control of the pharmacist representation in the administra- 
tion of the Act. All the Local Pharmaceutical Associations 
are federated in the Pharmaceutical Associations Conference, 
consisting of delegates elected proportionately to the 
membership of the statutory Pharmaceutical Committees 
under the Act, with the Chairman of the Society as president. 
This Conference, which is entrusted with the general Phar- 
macist interests in the working of the Act, elects an Exe- 
cutive Committee, which consists of the President and 
Secretary of the Society ez officio, six members appointed by 
the Council of the Society from its own number (four at 
least being pharmacists on the Dispensing Panel); seven 
(of whom two must be from Wales) elected by ballot by the 
delegates at the Conference ; and two representing firms and 
corporate bodies on the apenas Panel. The Secretary 
is ex officio the Secretary of this Executive Committee. 

The policy of the Society seems to have been compara- 
tively simple. It has never been troubled with any rival 
licensing authorities. Owing to the sale wel gene aving 
been steadily more and more strictly confined, by the whole 
series of Pharmacy Acts, to registered practitioners, it be- 
came virtually impossible for an unregistered chemist to 
practise without committing an offence, and one which it 
was comparatively easy to discover and prosecute to con- 
viction. By successive statutory provisions no one who 
is not registered can lawfully assume the title of chemist 
and druggist, or chemist, or druggist, or pharmacist; or 
keep “ open shop for compounding of prescriptions of duly 
qualified medical practitioners.”” The National Insurance 
Act of 1911 further strengthened the position of the registered 
pharmacist by giving him a practical monopoly of the supply 
of drugs under the Act—one instance among many of the 
great success which the Pharmaceutical Society achieved 
in the negotiations for the establishment of Health 
Insurance. The task of preventing any unqualified practice 
has, accordingly, been rendered constantly more easy. 

In one direction, indeed, the Pharmaceutical Society 
has failed in its attempts to defend the monopoly of the 
individual practitioner. When it became customary for 
Co-operative Stores, ‘“‘ Universal Providers” and General 
Shops to establish a pharmaceutical department, which 
was entrusted to qualified assistants—when, moreover, large 
firms and even limited companies, of whom the ponese or 
shareholders were not themselves registered pharmacists, 
developed extensive businesses and “ multiple shops ’’—the 
Society sought to enforce an ar sapere of the Pharmacy 
Acts which would have required the persons carrying on the 
business, as well as the salaried assistants by whom the 
dispensing might be done, to be themselves registered 
pharmacists. After a series of conflicting legal decisions, 
the question was settled by the 1908 Act, which allowed 
firms and corporate bodies to carry on the business, but 
definitely required the persons actually engaged in the 
work in each shop or branch to be registered pharmacists. 

The Pharmaceutical Society has never maintained any 
exclusiveness with regard to race, nationality, religion or 
colour. With regard to sex, women were long excluded as a 
matter of course. The question was apparently not raised 
until 1862, when a resolution was p e y excluding 
them from the Society’s lectures. The 5 were he Act of 
1868 entitled “‘ every person” to be admitted to the ex- 
aminations, and two women promptly passed. In 1872 
women were admitted to the Society’s lectures and labora 
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tory. Several women thus got on the Register, but proposals 
to elect them as members of the Society were made and 
rejected by the Council in 1869 and 1872 and at the Annual 
Members’ Meeting in 1878. In 1882, however, women were 
admitted as Associates, and in 1884 to full membership of 
the Society. The Pharmacy Act of 1898 ratified this decision 
by expressly giving a statutory right to every registered 
chemist and druggist to become a member of the Society. 


(ii) Tue Proression oF DENTISTRY. 


Among the professions that have secured a statutory 
register, the pharmacists, as we have seen, have been the 
most successful in obtaining complete self-government and 
jurisdiction over the whole vocation. The dentists, on the 
other hand, afford the most striking example of failure. 
The dentists registered under the Dentists Act of 1878 
have failed to become either an independent self-governing 
vocation or a recognised section of the Medical Profession. 
What is more important from the standpoint of the com- 
munity, they have failed to provide anything approximating 
to an adequate service. The number of registered dentists is 
only 5,600, and of these over one thousand are merely the 
remnant of the “ bona fide practitioners” of the period 
prior to 1878, whose vested interests had to be protected as a 
condition of obtaining the Register. Outside this narrow 
circle of registered practitioners there is an indefinite number 
of irregular or unqualified practitioners, amounting, it is 
estimated, to, perhaps, 12,000 or 15,000, actually at work in 
the United Kingdom. It is these unregistered and mostly 
unqualified practitioners to whom is entrusted, apart from 
a very few hospitals and dispensaries doing dental work, 
the greater part of the dentistry required by the bulk of our 
population. In view of the large amount of neglect of the 
teeth that prevails, it is clear that even this number is not 
nearly enough for the needs of the population (perhaps 
owing to the failure to develop any preventive service, 
until, in the last few years, a sound beginning has been made 
of a School Dental Service). From time to time there arises 
among the legally authorised dentists an agitation for some 
semwye p of these “ unqualified’ practitioners; and we 

ear of sensational cases in Coroners’ Courts and hospital 
wards demonstrating the harm done by dentistry in ignorant 
hands. But to prevent the sufferer of toothache from 
seeking relief at the chemist’s shop or the “ dental parlour,” 
when the services of a qualified person are not available, 
would be resented as an intolerable and cruel tyranny. 
The shortage of qualified dentists is not denied To quote 
the words of a distinguished dental practitioner in an 
article on “‘ The Danger from Untrained Dentists ” (Nine- 
teenth Century, May, 1913),.—*It is obvious that a large, an 
overwhelmingly large, section of the community of patients 
. are therefore debarred from commanding the dental 
services of licentiates in dental surgery.” Though disease 
of the teeth seems a minor ailment, it accounts immediately 
for the greatest amount of inconvenience and pain, and in its 
secondary and far-reaching effects, for the greatest amount 
of physical inefficiency. .This fact has now been emphasised 
by the experience of recruiting officers and of the army in the 
field—this sensational exposure merely confirming the 
revelations of school inspection and of sickness under the 
Insurance Act. The question arises, How far is this failure, 
regarded both from the professional and the public stand- 
point, the result of the particular form taken by Vocational 
Organisation among dentists ? 

The vocation of dentistry has no separate statutory 
organisation. It is considered a subordinate branch of the 
Medical Profession. Prior to 1878 it was unregistered and 
unorganised, and included practitioners of every social 
grade and of every degree of skill and literacy. Among 
them were a handful of members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons who specialised in dentistry, and a larger number 
of regular practitioners in dentistry, whose qualification 
was the Dental Diploma which had been instituted for dental 
students by the Royal College of Surgeons in 1859. But this 
select body of “ high-class ” practitioners sufficed only for 
the needs of the well-to-do. Popular dentistry—which in 


those days consisted almost exclusively of tooth-extraction— 


was part and parcel of the work of the apothecary-surgeon 
or general practitioner, was extensively practised by the 
chemists and druggists, and was included among the 
accomplishments of many a village blacksmith or peddler 
of quack medicines frequenting the market-places. 


The movement for a Register of qualified dentists, and 
for a definite scheme of education and examination for 
all future candidates for the profession, seems to have arisen 
about 1870 among the dentists who had taken the Dental 
Diploma, and it secured from the first a certain amount of 
support from one or two of the surgeons who practised 
dentistry. We need not describe the conflicting currents 
within this movement, the medical men who practised 
dentistry wishing to restrict the new Dental Register to fully 
qualified medical men, the “ Dental Diploma Committee” 
wishing to include all regularly practising dentists qualified 
by diploma, but to exclude, on the one hand, medical men 
or chemists who extracted teeth occasionally, and, on the 
other, the crowd of disreputable “‘ drawers of teeth and 
hewers of jaw-bones” who served the poorest class of 
patients. The compromise embodied in the Dental Act of 
1878, which was skilfully piloted through Parliament by Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), seems to have pleased nobody. 
The Fellows and Members of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and other medical corporations, who had specialised in 
dentistry, found themselves on a new Register, not only 
along with inferior practitioners who had merely taken a 
Dental Diploma, but also with thousands of “ bona fide” 
practising dentists, admitted merely as a means of securing 
the passage of the Act, who had been through no regular 
training and had passed no examination. The practitioners 
who had Dental Diplomas, and who gained their whole 
livelihood by dentistry, had been unable to resist the claim 
of the general practitioners in medicine and surgery to 
continue to prescribe for, and to operate on teeth as part 
of the human body, whilst they had also to accept as col- 
leagues on the new Register all persons, however unqualified, 
who could prove their vested interest in a bona fide dental 
practice prior to 1878. Moreover, the dental profession as a 
whole secured no measure of self-government. The General 
Medical Council, to whom was entrusted the carrying out of 
the Dental Act of 1878, was composed exclusively of medical 
men, and no provision was made for any representation of 
the vocation of dentistry (though one of the nominees of the 
Privy Council is now a surgeon who practises dentistry). 
To this purely medical authority was given complete juris- 
diction over all dentists, whether medical men or not. No 
person not on the Register can lawfully describe himself as 
a dentist, a dental surgeon or a dental practitioner. The 
General Medical Council maintains the Dental Register, 
decides on the conditions of entering the dental profession, 
supervises the character of the training and the examinations 
to be passed ; strikes practitioners off the Dental Register 
for “infamous or disgraceful conduct in a professional 
respect,” and imposes on the registered dentists, in form 
at any rate, the same code as upon the Medical Profession. 
But the General Medical Council regards dentistry, not like 
aural or ophthalmic surgery as a specialism within the art 
and science of medicine, but as a distinct branch of the 
healing profession—just as the solicitors form a branch of 
the Legal Profession distinct from the barristers. For this 
reason it has not hitherto been required that a dentist 
should receive the complete education of a qualified medical 
man. Hence the great majority of registered dentists—at 
least 90 per cent.—have no medical qualification ; and thus 
do not belong to the same profession as the members of the 
Council which governs them. Nevertheless, the qualification 
required of the dentist is in itself high. To quote the eminent 
practitioner already referred to, “ the qualified dentist has 
to study, in a recognised school under qualified teachers, all 
that is known of the science and art of dentistry, during 
the period of four years. He is also required to have a 
general knowledge of the anatomy and surgery of the rest 
of the body, especially of those parts which are directly or 
indirectly connected with the mouth. This education 1s 
costly as well as lengthy, and when the diploma has been 
obtained the licentiate in dental surgery naturally expects 
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a fair remuncration for his services.”” The dental practitioner 
has to give his patients more frequent treatment, to spend 
more time upon each visit, and to continue the treatment 
for a longer period than is usual in a doctor’s practice. The 
well-to-do citizen finds that it costs much more per annum 
to keep his teeth in order than the whole of the rest of his 
r body. We can, therefore, understand how it comes to be 
impossible for three-quarters of the population to afford 
to pay what would be even a moderate remuneration for 
professional dentistry on the assumption that all its opera- 
tions are to be performed by a fully qualified practitioner. 
Voluntary organisation among dentists is a pale reflection 
of voluntary organisation among doctors. The British Dental 
Association, established in 1880, with a membership in 1916 
of 2,500, was formed on the model of the British Medical 
Association. It combines technical, social, and professional 
activities ; it holds an Annual Conference for the discussion 
of the art and science of dentistry ; it publishes the British 
Dental Journal ; it has a Benevolent Fund, and a Penal 
Cases Committee, for the prosecution of unqualified or 
delinquent practitioners who may infringe the Dentists 
Act, and the presentation of cases of unprofessional conduct 
to the General Medical Council. The Association is 
nominally governed by a General Meeting held at the 
same time as the Annual Conference, and it is this General 
Meeting that has the power to make, annul or amend the 
, by-laws. But the real government of the organisation is 
vested in the “ Representative Board” elected by the 
Local Branches of the Association in proportion to their 
membership. These Branches are divided into small 
“sections ” for social meetings and technical discussions. 
The Representative Board has the power to refer any re- 
solution passed by the General Meeting to a referendum of 
the whole membership, a referendum which is taken after the 
ublication in the Journal and consideration at Branch 
Meetings of a detailed report by the Representative 
Board. 
The Executive Committee consists only of the President 
and President-elect, the Chairman of the Representative 
Board, and the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secre- 
tary, whilst the Standing Committees, though including 
these officials, are composed also of persons elected by the 
+ Representative Board. 
he policy of the British Dental Association is “ the 
maintenance of the spirit and provisions of the Dentists 
Act,” and especially the abolition of unqualified dentistry. 
For this purpose it is perpetually pressing on the General 
Medical Council, on Parliament, and on public opinion, the 
expediency of preventing practice by unregistered persons 
by hampering their work in one way or another, such as 
prohibiting the use of “ any title or description whatever 
2s applied either to persons or premises which shall lead 
any person to believe that such unregistered person or his 
servants hold himself or themselves out as willing to practise 
dentistry”; or forbidding the use of anzsthetics by 
unregistered dentists. But besides this agitation against 
unqualified interlopers, the British Dental Association 
has sought to formulate a constructive policy. Unlike 
the British Medical Association, it has favoured the establish- 
ment of a whole-time public salaried service for school 
children, the only condition laid down being that the Local 
Education Authority should give a minimum salary of £250 
r annum, rising by yearly increments. Moreover, 
ranches of the British Dental Association, with the 
| approval and help of the Council of the Association, have 
started in various large centres of population what they 
call a Public Dental Service, a joint organisation of the 
registered dentists of the district for the provision of 
dentistry for persons under £160 per year. 
7 This policy has not been successful. The opinion of the 
House of Commons is not encouraging to the promotion of 
restrictive legislation. The three hundred English Local 
Education Authorities are still slow to appoint salaried 
dentists for the school children. The attempts to organise 
a “ Public Dental Service ” have been on so small a scale 
as to touch only the fringe of the problem, and that only in a 
few towns. The great mass of the population remains 





without dentistry. The root of the matter is that the 
number of qualified dentists is insufficient for the need. 

To supply the dental service of the mass of the people, 
which the dental profession has thus failed to give by its 
qualified members, there has naturally grown up a whole 
host of unauthorised practitioners. Unlike the Medical 
Register and the Register of Pharmacists, the Dental 
Register has had no adventitious sanctions analogous to 
those afforded by the legal monopolies of death certification 
and the sale of poisons. Anyone can lawfully draw a 
tooth or sell false teeth. The majority of those who began 
after 1878 to render these services to the wage-earning 
class could not afford to go through a four years’ training, 
and saw no necessity for getting registered. The crowd 
of these unregistered dentists has been steadily growing 
in size, with the increasing attention to the care of the 
teeth and the greatly augmented demand for false teeth 
to replace those extracted. The general practitioner and 
the chemist, not supplying these dentures, have very largely 
relinquished the drawing of teeth, a tendency encouraged 
by their respective professional organisations. The result 
is the growth, cutiehe the Dental Register, of a new and 
extremely heterogeneous body of practitioners—probably 
two or three times as numerous as the registered dentists— 
including not a few practitioners of high accomplishments, 
especially on the mechanical side. Among these 
“unregistered dentists,’ notably in the higher ranks, 
independent Vocational Organisation has developed. The 
most important of these organisations of unregistered 
practitioners is the Incorporated Dental Society, with 
a membership of over 2,000, an organisation which exercises 
considerable Parliamentary influence, and has hitherto 
prevented any effective prohibition of unregistered practice. 
A more recent and much smaller organisation, the National 
Dental Corporation, Limited, was established in 1910. 

The main purpose of these outside organisations is to 
improve the qualifications and raise the status of their 
members. They issue certificates to practitioners whom 
they consider qualified ; they seek to regulate and restrain 
the advertising which is characteristic of the unregistered 

rofessionals ; they publish technical journals; and they 

ave done something for education. But their main 
object is naturally to obtain for their members admission 
to the Dental Register. Their argument is that the 
registered practitioners are patently insufficient to do 
the work that the public requires, and are failing numerically 
even to keep pace with its continued increase. “* The 
leaders of the movement which culminated in the Dental 
Act of 1878,” writes Mr. Victor Fisher, the Secretary of 
the National Dental Corporation, Limited, ‘“‘ worked mainly 
to raise the professional and social status of dental prac- 
titioners, and for all intents and purposes ignored the 
dental requirements of the manual-working and lower 
middle classes. With the laudable object of increasing 
the dignity of their calling, they have made the cost of 
dental education a well-nigh insurmountable barrier to 
the rman. It was not sufficient that a practitioner 
should understand the essentials of dental surgery and dental 
mechanics—he has to go through a considerable training 
in general medical knowledge, which, for the average 
practitioner, is quite superfluous. One body of dental 
surgeons, in fact, some years ago went so far as to differ 
from the majority of their colleagues of the Dental Associa- 
tion in the acceptance of the dental licentiateship as adequate 
and insisted on a full medical degree. These ambitious, if 
impracticable, dental statesmen now form the Odontological 
Section of the British Medical Association. The result of 
all this shortsighted policy has been that thousands of 
capable dental mechanics and dental operators, many 
of whom have actually studied and worked under dental 
licentiates—frequently for a meagre wage—have realised 
that there is a large public demand for cheap dentistry, 
which the qualified dentists make no real effort to fill, 
and are, indeed, unable to fill under the present system... . 
All ordinary extractions can be, and are, as well done 
by capable unregistered as by qualified dentists; in fact, 
many unregistered men have nm induced to go into 
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business as dentists on account of their natural manipulative 
skill with the forceps. As to the manufacture of artificial 
dentures, just as excellent work is turned out by unregistered 
men as by the London Dental Society, at prices ranging from 
one-quarter to one-tenth the cost charged by the latter. 
The average ‘quack’ dentist has most often graduated 
at the bench, working for the qualified man, frequently 
for a totally inadequate wage, in the manufacture of the 
Me dentures for which his employer charges the patient 
a fancy figure. Why should the same mechanic auto- 
matically become incapable of producing decent work 
when he sets up for himself? As a matter of fact, the 
bona fide unregistered man generally produces excellent 
work, which compares favourably with that of Harley Street 
and weve Square.”—(The Dentai Surgeon, May 23rd, 
1914. 

To this argument the answer of the British Dental 
Association is that dentistry, to be worthy of the name, 
tends to be more and more preventive and conservative 
in treatment, and that the only solution of the problem 
is the maintenance of high qualifications and relatively 
high charges, as regards the patients who can afford to 
pay; and the institution of a State Dental Service, for 
which the Government must train fully qualified practitioners 
sufficient in number to render the service of dentistry 
gratuitously to the mass of the people. Thus, unlike the 
British Medical Association, the British Dental Association 
is enlightened enough not to oppose the appointment of 
salaried “‘ whole-timers”’; and, very properly, calls upon 
the Government, which alone can grapple with the problem, 
to take the necessary action. 

But for the Government to take steps to provide, for 
the whole population, what is required in this branch of the 
healing art would involve a very heavy cost. It raises 
the question of how the service can be economically 
organised, to provide fully qualified professionals for 
the whole forty-seven millions of the population, even 
by a salaried service, if the whole of the work is to be done 
by one class of men, all assumed to be highly qualified in 
all branches. To the lay administrator it looks, in fact, 
as if one Public Dental Service would have to be specialised 
into a preventive service, a consulting service, an operating 
service, and a mechanical service, each having its own 
specialised training, its own qualifications, and possibly 
its own registration. It would then be practicable both 
to provide sufficient numbers of practitioners and to cope 
with the mass of mechanical work, to enable every patient 
to have access to a good consultant, to maintain an adequate 
preventive service for inspection and diagnosis, and to 
develop the all-important branch of research into the 
causes of dental diseases. But this means, so far as the 
salaried “ full-timers” are concerned, a graded service, 
or “Scientific Management,” accompanied, it may be 
hoped, by a well-devised scheme of professional self- 
government representing all the grades in the dental service. 


(iii) MmpwivEs AND Nurses. 


The third of the allied vocations to obtain a statutory 
Register was that of the midwives. The movement for 
this was started prior to any organisation among the 
midwives themselves (of whom there are some 40,000 
in England and Wales) by some of the leading obstetricians 
and by philanthropists, as an outcome of the very serious 
allegations in the reports of the Registrar-General on infant 
mortality. The Obstetrical Society started examinations 
for midwives in the ‘seventies, giving certificates of pro- 
ficiency ; and in 1882 the Midwives’ Institute was established 
by some philanthropic ladies and enlightened midwives 
to raise the status of midwives, and secure their certification, 
registration, and supervision. We need not describe the 
twenty years’ controversy within the Medical Profession, 
as to whether or not a subordinate and less qualified order 
of practitioners—which did, in fact, exist—should have 
provision made for its technical instruction, certification, 
statutory registration, and professional control. The 
Medical Profession was divided on the subject. Generally 
speaking, the leading obstetricians were, on public grounds, 





in favour of the registration of midwives. On the other 
hand, the provincial branches of the British Medical 
Association, whilst not denying that the existing midwives 
were disastrously incompetent, were hostile to any action 
which should improve this class, and so promote it into an 
inferior order of recognised and registered practitioners, 
who might prevent the general medical practitioner from 
eventually obtaining all the midwifery work. The Act 
that was carried in 1902 was a compromise. Provision 
was made for training, examination and certification, 
and for statutory registration. As in the cases of the 
General Medical Act and the Dental Act, bona fide existing 
practitioners were given the right of registration. In one 
respect the Midwives Act went further than any previous 
professional legislation, in that it made it a penal offence 
for an unregistered woman, not merely to pretend to be 
qualified, as is the case with doctors and dentists, but even 
“habitually and for gain to attend women in childbirth 
otherwise than under the direction of a registered medical 
practitioner.” What the general practitioners secured 
was (i) the provision that attendance by an unregistered 
woman—for instance, a nurse—should necessitate a medical 
practitioner being in charge of the case; and (ii) the 
provision that the midwife’s qualification and registration 
should not convey any authority to issue any certificate 
of birth or death, or to undertake the charge of cases of 
abnormality or. disease in connection with parturition ; 
whilst an important pledge was given and carried out 
that (iii) the rules to be made should require the midwife 
to get a medical practitioner instantly summoned on the 
occurrence of certain dangerous symptoms. It may be 
added that, from first to last, there was no idea of giving 
to the midwives any professional self-government. As 
regards the provision for their training, their certification, 
their registration, and their professional conduct, they 
were placed under the control of the doctors. On the 
other hand, the administration and control were not given 
(as in the case of the dentists) to the General Medical 
Council. The Midwives Act set up a Central Midwives 
Board, consisting of (i) four doctors appointed respectively 
by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Society of Apothecaries and the Incorporated Midwives’ 
Institute ; (ii) two persons (one to be a woman) appointed 
by the Lord President of the Council; and (iii) three 
persons appointed respectively by the Association of County 
Councils, the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses, 
and the Royal British Nurses’ Association—organisations, 
it may be observed, not of nurses but for training and 
supplying nurses. Every County Council or County Borough 
Council appoints a Midwives Act Committee, which may 
include non-members and women, but is not required to 
include any practising midwife (the London County Council 
still remaining, in 1917, unique in having placed on its 
committee a certified midwife). This committee, acting 
virtually on the advice of the Medical Officer of Health, 
exercises supervision over the midwives in its area, investi- 
gates charges of malpractice, has power to suspend any 
midwife from practice, and reports cases to the Central 
Midwives Board for censure or removal from the Register. 


Meanwhile the Incorporated Midwives’ Institute, which 
has sought to become the voluntary organisation of the 
profession, has gradually transformed itself from a society 
of philanthropists into an association of certified midwives, 
pod has now about 2,000 members, organised in local 
associations, paying only a small affiliation fee. These 
local associations elect representatives to an Annual 
Conference, which appoints a Council, on which there 
sit two members directly representing the local associations. 
In practice the Institute is directed entirely by the more 
educated women who have taken the midwife’s certificate, 
but are themselves matrons of hospitals, superintendents 
of nursing, or organisers. Thus not only does the great 
bulk of the profession—nineteen out of every twenty— 
remain wholly unorganised, but even the 2,000 practising 
midwives who are members of the Institute themselves 
take very little part in its government. Though the 
Incorporated Midwives’ Institute elects one representative 
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to the Central Midwives Board of nine members, that tunities for exchanging professional information, and 
representative is not allowed to be a midwife, but must, gradually developing in its weekly meetings, special 


by statute, be a registered medical practitioner. It should 
be added that it happens, at present, that one of the members 
of the Board, the representative of the Jubilee Nurses’ 
Association, is a lady who has taken the midwife’s certificate. 


(Section on Nurses not printed.) 


CHAPTER III. 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG TEACHERS. 
(Not printed.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
TECHNICIANS OF INDUSTRY. 


E pass from the ancient professions of law, medicine, 

W and teaching—all now having in this country a 

statutory Register—to the modern professions of 

the technicians directing industrial processes and manu- 

facturing undertakings. These professionals have not 

yet succeeded in obtaining, within the United Kingdom, 

any statutory Register of qualified practitioners; though 

we may mention that statutory registration has, in some 

cases, been established in some of the self-governing British 
Dominions and in some of the States of America. 


(a) ENGINEERING. 


The first of these industrial professions to organise itself 
was that of engineering. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the land surveyors and master craftsmen employed 
by landed proprietors, speculators, or municipal corpora- 
tions in the construction of docks, harbours, canals, bridges, 
roads, land drainage, or embankments began to call them- 
selves “civil engineers.” In 1771 the most prominent 
among those in London, John Smeaton, started a dining 
club in order that “ the sharp edges of their minds might 
be rubbed off . . . by a closer communication of ideas ”’ ; 
that they might “promote the true end of the public 
business upon which they should happen to meet in the 
course of their a It seems that the main 
‘ae of this club was to prevent the promoters and 
awyers, in passing private Bills through Committees of 
Lords and Commons, from using one expert engineer to 
contradict the facts and theories of another. The civil 
engineers desired, in fact, to form a profession, having 
its own technique, its own code of manners and its own 
solidarity against other professions and the public. In 
1818 a more businesslike organisation was called for ; 
and six young engineers established a Socicty “ for pro- 
moting regular intercourse between persons engaged in 
the profession, to the end that such persons might mutually 
benefit by the interchange of individual observation and 
experience.” This Society was, in 1828, by the potent 
aid of the great road-maker and bridge-maker, Thomas 
Telford, incorporated as the Institution of Civil Engineers— 
the type of professional organisation which has not only 
spread in this country to other brainworkers, but has 

so been adopted by the engineering profession in the 
United States of America and on the Continent. 

The constitution of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
was modelled on that of a learned society; it was made 
7 of grades, which to-day consist of Honorary Members, 

embers, Associate Members, Associates, and Students. 
The Institution is governed by a Council of a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, and twenty-six other members, elected 
by the Members and Associate Members, and, by custom, 

ways from the Members. The Secretary controls an 
extensive staff, housed in magnificent premises. There 
is a whole series of Committees—Standing and Special— 
together with a Board of Examiners; and the Institution 
—_— representatives to a number of other bodies. 

or its first forty years the Institution remained nothing 
but a Scientific or Technical Society, providing oppor- 





conferences, and voluminous “ Transactions ” and “* Minutes 
of Proceedings,”’ opportunities for the effective publication 
of new applications and new discoveries in Mechanical 


Science. is function still remains the dominant one. 
But during the t half-century the Institution has 
gradually taken on the task of improving the status and 
protecting the interests of its members. The first form 
of this professional activity was a vigorous enquiry into 
the best method of training Civil Engineers. Out of these 
investigations arose a demand for greater strictness with 
regard to entry into the Institution itself, and, indirectly, 
into engineering practice. Membership of the Institution 
was found to be a recommendation for public and private 
employment. By successive amendments of the By-laws, 
the qualifications required for membership were raised. 
In 1897 the Institution started its own examinations, 
both for Students and Associate Members, and persons 
are not now admitted to either grade unless they have 
passed these examinations, or taken a University degree 
equivalent to them. For Associate Membership practical 
experience in the conduct of engineering works of importance 
is also required. 

The control of professional usages is only just beginning. 
In the Report of the Council for 1908-9 it is claimed that 
the Institution has “ exercised privately and discreetly a 
certain authority over professional usages,” and has 
“checked unprofessional conduct.” But this did not 
satisfy those members who desired to make the Institution 
more of a Professional Association, as contrasted with a 
mere Scientific Society. Hence the Council was led to 
adopt the Report of a Special Committee on professional 
conduct ; and we find in the By-laws and Regulations 
issued in 1910 specific declarations with regard to professional 
etiquette. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has further sought, by 
exercising pressure on Government Departments and 
Parliament, to insist that all engineers engaged in public 
works should either be members of the Institution, or 
possess recognised equivalent qualifications; and it has, 
in fact, succeeded to a considerable extent in thus con- 
trolling appointments in public engineering works. But 
perhaps the most potent of all the activities of the Institution 
—certainly from the standpoint of our Enquiry into the 
Control of Industry—has n the establishment of the 
Engineering Standards Committee in 1901. This is an 
interesting example of a Joint Committee of the experts 
of production and the experts of consumption, designed 
for determining the processes of industry. It was initiated 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and now has the 
support of the representatives of the five great technical 
societies of the engineering industry—the four Institutions 
of Civil Engineers, Mechanical Engineers, Naval Architects, 
and Electrical Engineers respectively, together with the 
Iron and Steel Institute. Owing to the value and importance 
of its work it receives from the Government a grant of 
£3,000 a year ; and it has on its innumerable sub-Committees 
representatives of those Government Departments and 
Local Authorities which are large consumers of engineering 
work. But other bodies of consumers are represented, 
together with some of the ly += manufacturers. For 
instance, on the “ Sectional Committee on Automobile 
Parts ” we find representatives of the War Office, General 
Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, Institution of 
Automobile Engineers, Royal Automobile Club, Automobile 
Association and Motor Union, Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association, and Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers. 
During the last twelve years there have been sixty-eight 
sub-Committees and Sectional Committees of this kind, 
investigating and determining the processes, the material, 
the forms and the measurements of. every imaginable type 
of engineering product, from tramway rails to locomotive 
engines, from carbon filament glow lamps to salt glaze 
ware pipes, from structural steel for bridges to field coils 
of electrical machines. It is impossible to overrate the 
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importance, from the standpoint of our Enquiry, of this 
silent, but all-pervading, control over processes, materials, 
and products. In nearly every contract of importance, 
whether entered into by a Public Authority or by a Railway 
Company—in every contract forming the basis of a loan 
or guarantee by a Bank or an Insurance Office—we find 
these Standard Specifications with regard to materials, 
rocesses, and products insisted on. Hence the manu- 
acturer of automobiles or a contractor for bridges finds 
himself obliged to make use of specified materials of specified 
shapes, sizes, and weights, put together in a specified way, 
finds himself, therefore, under an expert control of his 
freedom of action which cannot fail to affect, not efficiency 
alone, but also the cost of the article to the consumer and 
the character of the labour demanded from the manual- 
working producer. 

Whilst the Institution of Civil Engineers, with its 9,250 
members (including Students), and with its professional 
and public activity, represents the whole profession, it is 
no longer the only organisation of the Engineering industry. 
Already in 1847 there arose the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, with George Stephenson as President, which 
has now a membership of 6,346. This was followed, in 
1871, by the Institution of Electrical Engineers, with a 
present membership of over 7,000. In 1890 we watch 
half-a-dozen local Societies combining to form the Institution 
of Mining Engineers—membership 3,041. In the present 
century there seems to have been a rush of specialised 
organisations, “the necessity for their Association,” states 
the President of one of the most recent, ‘“‘ becoming apparent 
when they watched one branch of the engineering trade 
after another forming organisations devoted to the study 
of the requirements of its particular section and collecting 
and tabulating the necessary data and formulas for arriving 
at desirable results.” And the organisation is local as well 
as national. In every important engineering centre we 
find local Engineering Societies, either autonomous or 
affiliated as branches to one or other of the National 
Institutions. The larger of these National Institutions, 
in imitation of the older Institution of Civil Engineers, 
such as the Institutions of Mechanical, Mining, and 
Electrical Engineers, and of Naval Architects, are vigorous 
Scientific or Technical Societies, producing year by year 
valuable volumes of Transactions. Indeed, it seems to 
have been very largely this desire to specialise in papers 
and discussions that led to the establishment of these 
separate Societies within the Profession. The more eminent 
members of the newer Societies are frequently members 
also of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; and there seems 
to have been, on the part of the parent Society, no kind 
of jealousy with regard to the establishment of the more 
specialised Associations. The constitution of these organisa- 
tions follows closely that of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
with its graded membership, its government by a council 
of members and its substantial annual subscription. But, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, these specialised 
Institutions have remained essentially scientific Societies 
or subject associations. 

Among the more recently formed organisations in the 
Engineering industry the Illuminating Engineering Society 
(established in 1909) stands out as a new type, curiously 
analogous in its constitution to the Engineering Standards 
Committee. The object of this organisation is to advance 
the theory and practice “of the illumination of public 
buildings, factories, and schools ’’—a subject-matter which 
is the common meeting-ground of several different pro- 
fessions, some of them being direct trade rivals. For 
instance, illumination forms a part of the field, though only 
a small part, covered both by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers and the Institution of Gas Engineers—not to 
mention the unorganised producers of other illuminants, 
such as acetylene gas, oil, and “ petrol-air.” But it is 
also a concern of the architectural profession and of 
ophthalmic surgery, and it is closely connected with the 
manufacture of illuminating apparatus on the one hand, 
and with the provision of fire insurance on the other. The 


founders of the Illuminating Engineering Society wisely 


decided not only to unite in one organisation the repre- 
sentatives of the various kinds of producers of light, but 
also to provide, as in the Engineering Standards Committee, 
for the presence of expert representatives of the consumers ; 
for instance, the controllers of school buildings and the 
superintendents and inspectors of the lighting departments 
of public authorities. One result of the establishment 
of this Society, which has been accepted by Professional 
Organisations, Government Departments, and _ Local 
Authorities as an authoritative “Subject Association,” 
was the appointment of the Departmental Committee on 
Lighting in Factories and Workshops. This recommended, 
in 1913, that there should be added to the Factory and 
Workshop Acts a statutory provision in general terms 
requiring adequate and suitable lighting in every part of a 
factory or workshop, and giving power to the Secretary 
of State to make Orders defining adequate and suitable 
illumination for factories and workshops. 

Thus the majority of the Professional Associations of 
the technicians in the Engineering industry partake more 
of the character of “* Subject Associations ” than of Trade 
Unions; though they are always attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to secure a monopoly of work for their own 
members, they do not seek to regulate the conditions 
under which that work is performed. The one exception 
to this rule is the new and small Association of Consulting 
Engineers. This association of seventy-one members, 
established in 1912, has laid down detailed and elaborate 
professional rules, including scales of fees, etc., and has 
attempted to divorce—once for all—the professional engineer 
from all association with the profit-maker. It is not clear 
whether this new form of organisation—which has been 
started also in the United States and on the Continent— 
is the dying effort of a particular type of professional to 
maintain his separate existence, or whether it is the 
inauguration of a greater degree of independence among 
this class of brainworkers. What is apparent both from 
the English and American Reports and Rules, is that the 
Consulting Engineer, paid by fees and working successively 
for innumerable customers, finds himself increasingly in 
competition, not only with the Contracting Engineer, 
who is himself a manufacturing employer, and who under- 
takes the production of the commodities for profitable 
sale, but also with the Salaried Engineer, who gives his 
whole time as a professional to an individual employer, 
who is usually a public authority, or a Joint Stock Corpora- 
tion. Of this latter class the most typical in this country 
are the Institute of Municipal and County Engineers, who 
have formed a society of their own, exercising a great 
influence on the engineering undertakings of Local 
Authorities, whilst the engineers of the smaller Local 
Authorities have banded themselves together in yet another 
society—the Institute of Municipal Engineers. 

Besides these distinctly specialised societies there is a 
somewhat anomalous organisation called the Society of 
Engineers, established half a century ago, with its own 
five grades of Honorary Fellows, Fellows, Members, Associate 
Members, and Associates (total about 600), which includes 
among its adherents engineering professionals of all sorts 
and specialities, together with employers and foremen, 
many of whom do not hold any qualification that would 
admit them to any of the other societies, whilst others 
are members of the Institution of Civil Engineers itself. 

The leading feature of the Professional Organisation of 
Engineers within the United Kingdom is thus the multiplicity 
of societies, mostly distinguished from one another by 
specialisation, either according to the product—as in the 
case of the Institutions of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers and Naval Architects—or according to the 
character of their employers—as in the case of the Institute 
of County and Municipal Engineers. Each of these societies 
has attempted to embank itself by examinations and the 
granting of diplomas. These examinations and diplomas 
are of unequal value, ranging from the Membership of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers or of the Naval Architects, 
down to the certificates granted by the Association of 
Engineers-in-Charge or the Institute of Gas Engineers. 
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We note that each organisation strives, in effect, to exclude 
the members of the societies of lower grade from public 
employment. There is, in fact, no well-defined cleavage 
in engineering between the men who consider themselves, 
and are considered, brainworkers, and other grades of men 
who are looked upon as mere manual workers. “There 
may well be, in the engineering societies of to-day, with 
their frequently duplicated membership, a complete chain 
of individuals belonging to two or more organisations— 
linking up the Institution of Civil Engineers, the premier 
organisation of brainworkers, with the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the premier organisation of manual 
workers. 

It is probably owing to this multiplicity of organisations, 
with very unequal claims from the standpoint of social 
status and professional efficiency, that the movement 
in favour of a statutory Register of qualified engineers 
attracts little support in the profession. The Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and the specialised Institutions which 
rank with it, see no advantage in a statutory Register of 
engineers which would necessarily be based on lower 

ualifications than those onan by the aristocracy of 
the profession. These Institutions have always insisted 
that important and lucrative public appointments should 
be restricted to their own members, and they have been 
able in many cases to get this view accepted by public 
authorities. Even the smaller Societies, made up of 
specialists of an inferior type, are not particularly anxious 
to see their specialities merged in a general profession of 
engineering. Thus the only organisation which has per- 
sistently advocated a statutory Register of the profession 
is the relatively small Society of Engineers. The aristocrats 
of the Engineering Profession, like those of the Medical 
Profession prior to 1858, see no advantage in any “ legal 
closing of the Engineering Profession.” Like the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the leading “ Institu- 
tions ” of engineers have preferred to emphasise the rigidity 
of their several sembaniien, and to limit their numbers 
by insistence on superior educational qualifications, 
examination tests, and substantial entrance fees or annual 
subscriptions; whilst the requirement of apprenticeship 
to members is used, in some cases, as an additional barrier. 
The policy of these “ Brahminical” o isations is, to 
ws the Report of the Council of the Institution of Civil 

ngineers in 1908-9, professedly ‘‘ to leave to the public 
the recognition of the professional status of members of 
this Institution, rather than to seek to impose legal restric- 
tions upon other | pe provided the latter do not assume 
wrongfully the title of its membership.”” On the other hand, 
the nondescript members of the ineering Profession, 
whose claim is voiced by the Society of feginoen, desire— 
like the architects presently to be described—a statutory 
Register open to all professionally qualified engineers. 


(6) ARcHITECTs. 


In the case of the architects we have a profession which 
has gradually withdrawn itself from all pecuniary respon- 
sibility for the business enterprise of erecting buildings, 
and has taken up the position of supplying—either for 
a fee (or, in a minority of cases, for a salary)—nothing 
but advice and plans, which are carried out under the 
architect’s supervision, either by a building contractor, 
or ~ A “Works Department” of a corporate body, 
or a landed proprietor. The Architectural Profession, now 
about 12,000 strong in the United Kingdom, is distinguished 
from the engineering and some other vocations by its near 
——— to unity of professional organisation, there bein 
only one main society, the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, with allied local bodies, ther with a smaller 
and newer second organisation, the Society of Architects, 
aiming specially at statutory registration. 

_ The architects seem to have started professional organisa- 
tion of the social club ype in 1791, a few years later than 
the engineers. They did not organise themselves into a 
permanent Institute until 1834, and even then there seems 
to have been no thought of establishi 


: j a large or far- 
reaching organisation, or, indeed, a Profesional Association 


at all. The members, it has been said, “‘ were selected at 
first for their respectability and not necessarily for their 
talent.... It was... considered desirable by its founders 
that none should join its ranks who were not gentlemen 
by education and social status.” What they sought was 
not any widely extended membership, still less the regulation 
Conmenent the whole kingdom of what was already a 
straggling profession, but the formation of a “ subject 
association,’ for the development of architecture, largely 
by bringing together, in pleasant social intercourse, a few 
wealthy amateurs and its more successful votaries ; 
especially such as were “free from those complicating 
relations with trade which . . . prevented that implicit 
confidence on the omy of the public which should enable 
a client to regard his architect not only as his agent, but 
also as his friend and adviser,” “‘ the receipt of acceptance 
of any pecuniary consideration or emoluments from builders 
or other tradesmen ”’; or having any “ interest or participa- 
tion in any trade contract or materials supplied at any 
building”; or any other conduct “derogatory to the 
character of a gentleman in the practice of the rofession.” 
The function of the architect was not regarded as that 
of directing and supervising the erection of all the buildings 
of his country, whatever they were ; but only the designing 
and planning of such among them as were intended or 
desired to be beautiful. Thus architects, it was said, 
were, or should be, essentially artists, not to be organised 
as if they were Civil Engineers, or professionally instructed 
like Surveyors, 

We need not trace the slow development of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from a mere “ subject 
association,” participated in by amateurs, and presided 
over by noble or wealthy patrons, into an association of 
professionals, concerned with the maintenance of their 
own status and remuneration, and aiming at the collective 
regulation of professional conduct. Already in 1841 we see 
the Institute struggling to revise the conditions under 
which public authorities obtained competitive plans from 
rival architects. In 1855, when a new Metropolitan Building 
Act was passed, the Government entrusted to the Institute, 
as being the only available professional body, the duty 
of conducting the technical examination of architects 
who wished to obtain “ certificates of competency ”’ to hold 
the office of “ building policeman” or Public Inspector 
of Building Plans in London, misleadingly styled that of 
District Surveyor, or, as various Local Acts put it, Building 
Surveyor. From 1859 onward, after the death of Earl de 
Grey, the first President, the Institute gradually eliminated 
the amateur element, and became steadily more and more 
a professional society. 

The constitution of the Institute, which includes Honorary 
Fellows, Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates, affords an 
example of an ingenious combination of a centralised 
society and a federal body, uniting over thirty local 
organisations in the different parts of the British Empire. 
It is governed by a Council elected annually, which may 
consist of as many as forty-three members of eight different 
kinds. Besides a President, two Past Presidents, four 
Vice-Presidents, and an Honorary Secretary, there are 
eighteen Fellows and six Associates, together with the 
Presidents (being Fellows) of the largest three allied local 
societies, and of not more than six others of these societies 
in a certain rotation, as well as one Fellow or Associate, 
chosen by the closely-allied educational society called the 
Architectural Association. The representatives of the 
Fellows and Associates are (since 1894) elected by postal 
ballot, the voting papers being issued and returned through 
the post. The local associations, of which there are about 
twenty in the United Kingdom, together with about a 
dozen in other parts of the British Empire, are practicall 
autonomous bodies, having their own membership, whic 
is only partly combined with membership of the Institute. 

The transformation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects into what is essentially a professional association, 
dominating the whole profession—which has been completed 
only during the last couple of decades—was accomplished 
in the midst of two great controversies, one concerned 
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with the provision of systematic education for architects 
and the reconstitution of the Institute on an examination 
basis, and the other with the agitation for an authoritative 
public Register of authorised and qualified practitioners. 

The provision of any systematic professional education for 
architects was long resented and resisted by those who 
claimed that the architect was essentially an artist, and 
that “art” could neither be taught by lectures, nor made 
the subject of even qualifying examinations. To get over 
these objections, all educational work, apart from the 
gradual accumulation of an excellent professional library, 
and the grant of a few travelling scholarships, was under- 
taken by the Architectural Association, which, though 
formally a separate organisation, has always been composed 
of, and managed by, Fellows and Associates of the Institute. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, it 
had become apparent, even to the most artistic of architects, 
that the system of apprenticeship afforded usually no 
sufficient instruction in the technique of building, or even 
in design, to the majority of aspirants to the profession ; 
and resort to the growing Schools of Architecture in 
connection with the Universities became more general. 
Even greater resentment and resistance was maintained 
against the pro to require, from all future Associates 
and Fellows, the passing of a qualifying examination. 
The oe ees of the other professions, both old and new, 

ually made itself felt ; and examinations were instituted 
or admission to the Associateship (in 1882) and to the 
Fellowship (in 1909). The late date at which this policy 
was adopted explains how it is that a large number of 
the existing Associates, and a still larger proportion of 
the existing Fellows of the Institute, have come in without 
examination. 

Of greater general interest is the controversy over the 
registration of the profession, which is still undecided. 
As in the Medical fession prior to 1858, and in the 
Engineering Profession down to this day, the leading 
architects, especially those in London, mostly see no 
advant in any statutory registration, which would 
necessarily bring on a level with themselves the common 
ruck of practitioners, and would in no way enhance their 
own position. On the other hand, the young and struggling 
practitioners, especially those in the provinces, see the 
amount of work for the architect lessened by builders 
supplying their own designs, by estate agents who take 
the plans for cottages and farm buildings from common 
pa, aura by the salaried staffs of minor Authorities, 
confident that they can put up office buildings without 
professional aid—to say nothing of the encroachments 
of the qualified engineers and surveyors, not always limiting 
steempdives to their own specialities. As the Institute, 
under the dominance of the more successful London 
architects, failed at first to take up the question of registra- 
tion (and has, indeed, these lukewarm and divided 
in its adherence), a separate organisation, the Society of 
Architects, was formed in 1884, having for its main object 
the promotion of Statutory Registration. Though this 
society has, even now, grown only to 1,185 members, it 
has demonstrated, by successive pollings of all the known 
members of the profession in practice in the United 
Kingdom, that a large numerical majority are in favour 
of registration. In the course of the last quarter of a 
— numerous Bills have been introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the Registration of Architects, but, owing largely 
to the attitude of the Institute, none of them has come 
near passing into law. The opinion of the Associates 
and Fellows of the Institute on the subject is divided, and 
its corporate action has latterly been vacillating and 
confused. Attempts at compromise on the basis of the 
fusion of the two organisations, and an attempt to get 
recognition by Bill or Charter fora Register of their common 
membership, have so far not been successful. 

The architects find themselves, in this desire for registra- 
tion of the profession, faced by great difficulties. The 
members of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and those of the 
Institution of County and Municipal Engineers, like those 
of the Surveyors’ Institution and of the Quantity Surveyors’ 





Association, vehemently object to any registration of 
architects which in any way impugns their own qualifica- 
tions or impairs their own freedom in constructional work 
of any kind; and all Bills presented to Parliament have, 
perforce, to protect their independence and save their 
rights. Moreover, at present anyone may lawfully call 
himself an architect, with or without any qualification, 
and it is difficult to withdraw this freedom. All that can 
be proposed is that no one who is not on the Register should 
be allowed to describe himself as a “* Registered Architect.” 
So much has been enacted in the Transvaal, in New 
Zealand, and in some of the Provinces of Canada, as well 
as in some of the States of America. This does not prohibit 
and is not found to prevent unqualified persons from 
practising as architects, sometimes under that name, 
sometimes under the designation of builders, contractors, 
engineers, building designers, or “ structural experts.” 
It cannot at present be suggested that the services of a 
registered eochinast shall be made obligatory in every 
building operation ; and the only protection to the Register 
that has been proposed is that no public authority should 
be allowed to engage as an architect, either on salary or 
commission, any person not registered as such. It may, 
therefore, be doubted whether a Statutory Registration of 
Architects would be any more successful than that of 
Dentists has been. 

The code of professional etiquette has been less extensively 
developed among architects than among barristers or 
medical practitioners, but it is growing. By constantly 
pegging away for three-quarters of a century the pro- 
fessional organisations (notably the Royal Institute of 
British Architects) have gone very far in the way of imposing 
on public authorities, if not on individual clients, con- 
ditions for competitions in the submission of plans which 
afford a reasonable protection to those who compete. 
One of these conditions is that the competing plans shall 
be reported on, and the adjudication therefore practically 
decided by a professional architect, acting as Assessor, 
who is often nominated for the purpose by the President 
of the Institute. ‘“‘ It is an unwritten law,” now, indeed, 
expressly formulated, ‘‘ that no assessor can by any possi- 
bility become the architect of the building over whose 
inception he has been the guardian, for he has naturally 
great opportunities of ingratiating himself into the good 
opinion of the Committee.” 

The Institute (and also the allied bodies, and the newer 
Society of Architects) have more or less elaborate formulated 
ethical codes which prohibit public advertising, enjoin the 
signature of plans “in an unostentatious manner,” and 
deprecate the exhibition of the architect’s name on boards 
or hoardings. No architect may deliberately seek to 
supplant another—a consideration not always extended 
to architects in the salaried employment of public 
authorities—or take part in any competition which has 
been publicly blacklisted in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Journal—members of the Institute being 
expelled for this professional offence. He is definitely told 
that he must not, whilst practising as an architect, carry 
on the business of Auctioneer or Estate Agent. If he 
takes out quantities for his buildings (for which the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association prescribes a uniform commission 
at the rate of 14 per cent.) he should be paid directly by 
the client and not by, or through, the builder. If he has 
any pecuniary interest in anything proposed to be used 
in his building, he is required at once to inform his client 
of such interest. It is nowadays extremely “ bad form” 
for an architect to solicit business, or ask for work, otherwise 
than indirectly by taking part in a competition. Finally, 
with regard to the scale of charges, idkeotie regulations 
have been in force for half a century, based on the general 
principle of 5 per cent. commission on the total outlay, 
this fee covering the preparation of all necessary drawings 
and specifications, all the correspondence, and all ordinary 
supervision of the work—which, though not binding on 
either clients or architects, are the more generally adopted 
throughout the profession, because their effect has been 
to maintain, rather than to reduce, the scale to which 
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individuals might have been driven. A more fundamental 
criticism—that remuneration by a percentage on whatever 
may prove to be the ultimate cost, without any fixed limit, 
gives the architect a direct pecuniary interest in extravagance 
in building, in the multiplication of extras, and even in the 
builder’s overcharges ; and that, at any rate, it disco 

too much toilsome zeal in discovering the points at which 
the builder’s inferior execution calls for a cutting down of 
his charges—seems to have been so far ignored by the 
Professional Associations. 


(c) SuRVEYors. 


The science and art of surveying is closely connected, 
both historically and in present-day practice, with the 
work of the Civil Engineer on the one hand and that of the 
Architect and Builder on the other. The term “ Surveyor ”’ 
is, in fact, more ancient than either that of Engineer or 
Architect. In the seventeenth century parish the name was 
almost exchangeable with that of Supervisor or Overseer. 
Throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries every parish in England had its Surveyor of the 
Highways, and county after county was appointing its 
Surveyor of Bridges. After the great Fire had swept 
away the picturesque, but insanitary, old city of London, 
an Act was passed in 1667 giving the Corporation power 
to appoint Surveyors or Supervisors. It is interesting to 
remember that Sir Christopher Wren was officially styled 
““His Majesty’s Surveyor,” and the at “ self-taught 
architect and civil engineer, Thomas Telford, was engaged 
by the Justices in 1787 as Surveyor of Public Works for 
the county of Salop.” But, towards the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, as 
we have already seen, the executive County Surveyor, 
who built bridges and drained fens, blossomed out into 
the “Civil Engineer,” whilst the designers of buildings 
gradually developed into the separate profession of 
Architects. During the nineteenth century the profession 
of the Surveyor became limited and defined, and it was 
described in the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution of 
1881 as “ the art of determining the value of all descriptions 
of landed and house property, and of the various interests 
therein ; the practice of managing and developing estates, 
and the science of admeasuring and delineating the physical 
features of the earth, and of measuring and estimati 
artificers’ work.” To-day the work of surveying is divid 
into three main branches, viz.: (i) land agency; (ii) 
valuation and estate agency; and (iii) building and 
quantity surveying. The second of these branches, valuation 
and estate agency, is frequently combined with the work of 
auctioneers and house agents. 

The first Professional Organisation among Surveyors ought 
perhaps to be dealt with among the organisations of Govern- 
ment servants. In 1844 the old provision of Surveyors 
to approve building plans was developed and extended 
to the whole of the Metropolis, “* District Surveyors,” as 
they were called, being appointed for all the parishes of 
London. It is needless to go into the extensive powers 
of inspection and judicial decision with which these District 
Surveyors have been endowed by successive Acts of 
Parliament. Apparently the need for consultation induced 
them, as early as 1845, to form a “ District Surveyors’ 
Association of London,” which has become a powerful 
organisation, not only for concerting uniform action by 
the District Surveyors, but also for consultation in any 
amendment of the enormously complicated London Building 
Acts. This highly specialised and limited organisation, 
composed of saryeying experts whose business has become 
exclusively judicial, has little relation to the profession of 
surveying as commonly understood. 

In 1868 the Surveyors’ Institution was established “ to 
promote the general interests of the profession and to 
maintain and extend its usefulness for the public advantage.” 
It was incorporated by the Royal Charter in 1881. Like 
the other professional organisations that we have described, 
its constitution is based on a graded membership (Fellows, 
Professional Associates, Associates, Honorary Members, 


and Students), the government of the Institution being 


vested in the Fellows and Professional Associates. It has 
a fine building close to that of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, a technical library, Volumes of Transactions, 
discussions on technical subjects, and an elaborate system 
of examinations for Students and Professional Associates. 
Out of a total membership of 5,430 there are 1,995 Fellows, 
2,923 Professional Associates, and 3863 Students, the 
remainder being Honorary Members and Associates who 
do not belong necessarily to the 5 germs of surveying. 
It is impracticable to discover what proportion of those 
actually in practice as Surveyors belong to the Institution, 
as the term Surveyor is loosely used. “There is,” we 
are told, “ no legal definition of, or restriction on, the use 
of the word ‘ surveyor,’ although in several Acts of Parlia- 
ment mention is made of questions which are to be dealt 
with by Surveyors, ¢.g., under the Land Clauses Act, 1845, 
where compensation is to be determined by an *‘ able and 
practical surveyor’; under the London Building Act, 1894, 
where ‘ District Surveyors ’ must have passed the examina- 
tion held by the Royal Institute of British Architects for that 
purpose, but even under that Act, in party-wall disputes 
no qualification is necessary in order to act as surveyor. 
Nor is any qualification necessary for the position of 
surveyor under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871, 
except that he shall be a ‘fit person.’” It is not until we 
come to the Finance Act, 1910, that we find the Surveyors’ 
Institution recognised in an Act of Parliament. Under 
this Act, in the case of an appeal, the President of the 
Institution is to be one of the Reference Committee, and 
referees are to be appointed to hear appeals, who shall be 
Fellows of the Surveyors’ Institution, or other persons 
having experience in the valuation of land. This is valuable 
testimony to the excellent work which has been done by 
the Surveyors’ Institution, as a professional “union, in 
getting its diploma recognised as the highest standard of 
professional ability.” or has there been any attempt 
on the part of the Surveyors’ Institution to claim the 
title of “Chartered Surveyor ’’—a claim which, as we 
shall presently see with the organisations of Accountants, 
has been of great value in obtaining a definite status from 
the public at large. 

The Surveyors’ Institution has had little professional 
activity beyond conducting its system of examinations ; 
it has not attempted to elaborate and enforce any pro- 
fessional code among its members; it has not conducted 
any agitation in favour of a legal Register of Surveyors, 
and, unlike the highly ——— Association of District 
Surveyors, it has taken little part in influencing Acts of 
Parliament. The “ Transactions” issued to its members 
are more popular and less scientific than the “Transactions” 
of the great Institutions of Engineers. But one branch 
of the profession seems to be elaborating a well-defined 
technique, and has established an energetic organisation 
of its own. The Quantity Surveyors’ Association, incor- 
porated in 1904, was established expressly to “ emphasise 
the necessity for some recognised standard of ability and 
efficiency.” and that aman should possess some distinguishing 
qualification before asserting his competence to take out 
quantities; and there are signs that this branch of the 
profession will presently demand some legal registration as 
a test of competency. 


(d) CHEMIsTs. 


Professional organisation among analytical, technological, 
and consulting chemists—as distinguished from the phar- 
maceutical chemists more correctly styled pharmacists— 
came only in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The Chemical Society, indeed, dates from 1841; but this 
organisation, like the Chemical Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, was from 
the outset, and has always continued to be concerned 
only with the promotion of chemical science, and comprises 

ns of all’ kinds who are interested in the subject, 
including the members of several different professions, 
and no small proportion of amateurs. It has throughout 
resolutely refused to take any consideration of the pro- 
fessional interests of any section of its membership. Mean- 
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while the number of persons practising chemistry as a 
profession, either as analysts or as general consultants, 
or as R pareve and teachers of the subject necessarily 
engaged in laboratory work and original research, or as the 
salaried officers either of public authorities or of manu- 
facturing enterprises, was steadily increasing. Between 
1871 and 1877, when half-a-dozen new colleges were 
establishing chemical laboratories, a group of the leading 
members of these sections drew together, and, after a 
vain attempt to induce the Chemical Society to institute 
a professional section or department, and in spite of 
successful protest by the Pharmaceutical Society against 
any use in the title of the word chemist, established in 
the latter year the Institute of Chemistry. 


It is worth recording what were the motives that led to 
this organisation. The professional practice of chemistry, 
whether in the way of analysis or other consultation, or 
in the teaching of the science, or in its application to 
manufacturing industry, was in a deplorable state of chaos. 
There was no adequate or systematic provision of laboratory 
training. Some of those who taught chemistry, and still 
more of those who held themselves out to practise as 
analysts or consultants, had received no adequate or 
long-continued training for their profession. There was 
no recognised standard or qualification, and, down to 
1870, very few opportunities for training. Chemical 
work was undertaken by anyone who chose, often by 
men who had merely worked as “ bottle-washers” in a 
laboratory, or by teachers who had crammed up a smattering 
of the science from elementary text-books. There was 
no standard of fees, and the most absurdly low charges 
were occasionally made by unqualified men eager to get 
a footing. The analysis of water, food, and drugs com- 
manded little public respect, and was falling into disrepute. 
The public authorities, whether central or local, employed 
as yet hardly any salaried chemists. Manufacturers—in 
England at all times slow to believe in the value of scientific 
assistants or researchers—found it difficult to obtain or 
to select chemists who turned out practically useful in 
their enterprises. In this lack of training and ha!l-marking 
of qualified chemists, the medical practitioners, on the 
one hand, and the engineers on the other, encroached 
on the work that ought to have been entrusted to the 
professional chemist. 

The Institute of Chemistry—to which the Board of 
Trade refused to allow the title of the Institute of Pro- 
fessional Chemists—was started primarily in order “ to 
hall-mark competent professional chemists,” but likewise 
to promote their training, and also for “‘ the advancement 
of the profession of chemistry, and particularly for the 
maintenance of the profession of analytical and consulting 
chemist on a sound and satisfactory basis.” It included 
from the outset most (but not all) of the leading members 
of the profession, including (a) the principal professors 
and other teachers of chemistry, nl examiners in the 
subject, at the Universities, medical schools and other 
places where chemistry was taught, at that time relatively 
few in number ; (b) the principal salaried chemists employed 
as advisers, analysts, or heads of laboratories by the 
Government Departments and manufacturing firms ; 
(c) most of the reputable and best qualified practitioners 
as analysts and consultants; and (d) a small number of 
employers in various forms of chemical manufacturing 
who happened themselves to be skilled chemists. This 
mixture in a single association of teachers and practitioners, 
of consultants, and holders of salaried posts, and of pro- 
fessionals and profit-makers has continued down to the 
present. An analysis of the membership in 1902 showed 
that 30 per cent. were wholly engaged in private practice 
for fees, 27 per cent. were engaged in industry mostly 
for salaries, 16 per cent. were teaching, 7 per cent. were 
holding full-time appointments under the National or 
Local Government, whilst 20 per cent. could not be so 
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classified, or combined two or more of the occupations. 
The membership has since risen to nearly 1,500 (besides 
between 300 and 400 registered students); and is believed 
now to comprise nearly all the professors, teachers, and 
examiners in theoretical or applied chemistry in the 
Universities, Colleges, and first-grade secondary schools 
in the United Kingdom; the great bulk of the analysts 
and consultants in regular practice ; nearly all the holders 
of Government or Municipal appointments in chemistry ; 
a considerable majority of “ works chemists’ (whether 
engaged in laboratories or in control of plant), and a few 
scientifically-minded chemical manufacturers. 

The attraction to join the Institute is principally the 
right to use the initials F.I.C., which are now commonly 
recognised as an almost indispensable qualification for 
any public appointment as chemist. This has not come 
about by any statutory registration or legal compulsion, 
for which the Institute has never applied. But the Institute 
has maintained the qualifications for its Fellowship at a 
high level, and has steadfastly brought pressure to bear 
on the Government—a task facilitated by the fact that 
the scientific advisers of the Government Departments 
have always been in its ranks—to induce it to confine 
Government posts to Fellows, to influence the Local 
Authorities to take the same course, and to accord much 
the same recognition to the F.I.C. as to a University degree. 

From the start the Institute gave considerable attention 
to maintaining a high standard of professional honour 
among its members. There is a Board of four Censors 
annually elected by the Fellows by ballot, with the President 
ex-officio. The function of the Censors is to watch over 
the professional conduct of members, and to investigate 
and deal with all complaints. The Charter of the Institute 
enables the suspension or expulsion of members who are 
convicted of felony or misdemeanour, or are adjudged 
bankrupt, or who commit any act of insolvency, or who 
(a) allow non-members to practise in their names; ()) 
engaged in any occupation deemed inconsistent with 
membership ; or (c) are found guilty of any act or default 
discreditable to the profession. A code of professional 
ethics stigmatises on the usual lines the conduct which will 
be held to be discreditable to the profession. 

Various attempts have been made to frame a scale of 
fees for professional work, which should be adhered to, 
and enforced on the Institute’s members. In 1913 such 
a scale for public analysts and official agricultural analysts 
was drawn up by a Special Committee, in consultation 
with the Society of Public Analysts, and published in a 
pamphlet, which is believed to have had some effect in 
maintaining the standard. With regard to fees for general 
practice, it was thought better not to publish a scale, but 
one was drawn up as giving the practice commonly followed, 
and this is available at the office of the Institute for 
consultation by its members. There is, in fact, a great 
absence of uniformity in the fees thus charged. 

The other societies in the profession, which do not 
actually compete with the Institute of Chemistry, as many 
of their members have become its Fellows, are (i) the 
Society of Public Analysts of England and Wales ; (ii) the 
Association of Public Analysts of Scotland; and (iii) the 
Irish Analysts’ Association—these socicties being all confined 
to persons holding appointments as public analysts. 

Besides the Chemical Society and the Chemical Section 
of the British Association, which are purely “ subject 
associations,” there is now also the Society of Chemical 
Industry, which is likewise a “ subject association,” devoted 
to the promotion of applied chemistry for manufacturing 

urposes ; together with the Association of British Chemical 

anufacturers, which is exclusively an employers’ associa- 
tion, concerned with the protection and advancement of 
a profit-making industry. We may mention also the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, the Foremen Dyers’ Guild, 
and the Institute of Brewing. 


(To be continued.) 


by the Staresmawx Pusiisninc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
17. 


Kingsway, W.C.2—April, 27, 1917. 
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adherents among the Poles were willing to admit a 
final settlement of the Galician problem, as this would 
have implied a final renunciation of their wider schemes. 


Both the problems of the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs 
and of Galicia have been complicated still further by 
the change of régime in Russia, by the Russian Proclama- 
tion creating a united and sovereign Poland, and 
lastly by Austria’s hope and desire to get peace from 
Russia now. How can Poles discuss with the Austrian 
Government a settlement which, although it excludes 
Galicia from the Austrian Parliament, leaves it still a 
part of the Hapsburg Monarchy, at a moment when 
for the first time since the days of the partitions a recon- 
struction of Poland is in sight ? How can the Austrian 
Government dare to execute changes in the Austrian 
Constitution which would reduce the Czechs and Jugo- 
Slavs to the position of helots within the Austrian State 
at the very time when it makes hypocritical professions 
to Russia, endorsing the principles of liberty which have 
been proclaimed and realised by the Russian Revolu- 
tion? In other words, the programme, the carrying out 
of which the Austrian Germans had made the condition 
on which they agreed to the summoning of Parliament, 
can hardly be realised at the present moment. But 
Count Clam-Martinitz has been negotiating with them 
for the last four months; it is almost certain that he 
has entered into agreements with them which he now 
does not dare to fulfil. If the agreement with them 
breaks down, Parliament cannot be summoned. Its 
rules can hardly be changed in the teeth of German 
opposition during this war for a German Mittel-Europa. 
Yet how can the Austrian Government continue to rule 
without Parliament ? The reverberations of the Russian 
Revolution are making it impossible for them to defy any 
longer all principles of democracy and self-government. 
The Austrian Government tries to put itself under the 
protection of those among its German Socialists who 
share to some extent its Imperialist ambitions. It 
tries, through their intermediary, to get into touch 
with the Russian revolutionaries and, indeed, to mislead 
them concerning the true nature of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. But even the tamest of the Austrian-German 
Socialists insist that it is necessary that Parliament should 
be summoned immediately—and this cannot be done in 
safety by a Government which has no programme. 

It were not, therefore, astonishing if courage should 
fail Count Clam-Martinitz when he sees himself faced by 
this maze of difficulties and contradictions, and if he 
should therefore resign the post, the tenure of which has 
done him as little honour as it has brought profit to 
his country. His resignation, in fact, has already this 
week been reported and then denied. If, on the other 
hand, he decides to abandon the basis on which he has 
been working for the last four months, it is natural that 
those of his colleagues who are irrevocably pledged to the 
German programme must leave the Cabinet. As we 
write it is rumoured that they have actually taken this 
step. The whole political world of Austria is tumbling 
into chaos and darkness. And out of these the old 
truth shines with a clearer light than ever: that there 
is only one solution of the problem—the complete 
dissolution of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 


THE GREEK MUDDLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


RIBOT, on the formation of his Cabinet, 
M sent a cordial message to the Greek Provisional 

* Government, conveying (according to Reuter’s 
correspondent in Paris) “his ardent wishes for the 
success of the lofty ideals to which M. Venizelos has 
devoted his whole life.” It was therefore disappointing 
—but not surprising—to learn from the same message 
that “the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies has received a number of documents which 
show that the situation in Greece is not satisfactory, 
and that the Allies will only obtain the guarantees 
which they demanded from the Athens Government 
for the safety of the Army in the East by maintaining 
unity and firmness in their political action.’’ There 
is nothing very new in all this. There was nothing 
very new in the interview with M. Venizelos published 
recently by the New Europe. It was known that the 
Allies at the Boulogne Conference refused to recognise 
the Government of M. Venizelos and my the 
extension of his authority by the establishment of a 
Neutral Zone; while at the Rome Conference in 
January they gave him official recognition and the 
right of appointing and receiving diplomatic agents, 
but solemnly renewed their assurances at Athens 
that his dominion should never be allowed to encroach 
on the respectable autocracy of King Constantine. 
Since then there have been reports of serious 
disturbances in Old Greece, showing that in certain 
districts, particularly in Thessaly and the Ionian 
Islands, the population was being subjected, with 
the consent of the Allies, to the most violent 
forms of “coercion” in order to prevent them from 
transferring their allegiance to the Government of 
M. Venizelos. 

The situation is deplorable. We have here popula- 
tions which desire to throw off an autocracy which 
is stubbornly hostile to us and adhere to a democratic 
Government which is allied with us, and the head 
of which stands for precisely those principles for which 
we are fighting. Yet we have been buttressing the 
autocracy and hampering its opponents because of 
an agreement with the autocrat which he himself 
has broken. The problem, it must be admitted, 
is not an easy one to deal with. On the one hand 
the Allies do not face with pleasure the prospect of 
civil war on General Sarrail’s flank ; and on the other 
there are, we fear, differences of opinions among the 
Allies, not only with regard to means, but with regard 
to ends. It was rumoured last November that full 
support and recognition were being withheld from 
M. Venizelos because one of our Allies had forgotten 
the very principles on which her own unity and strength 
were founded. We sincerely trust that if that was 
true then it is true no longer; but in any case we 
have as much right to a Balkan policy as any of our 
Allies, and we are entitled to enforce it with a firmness 
proportionate to our traditions and our sacrifices. 
It may be urged, on lines suggested more than once 
by Lord Robert Cecil, that foreign policy can only 
proceed from the Alliance as a whole; but this argu- 
ment, though in one sense obviously sound and 
important, is misleading and dangerous if it be employed 
to excuse individual members of the Alliance from 
the trouble of thinking at all. Each member of an 
alliance should have a declared policy of his own, 
to be modified or applied as occasion arises; otherwise 
one member may put the whole Alliance at a dis- 


advantage by something comparable to a snap division. 
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Great Britain should have a real Balkan policy: a 
clear and detailed conception of whatever political 
arrangement is most likely to satisfy the required 
conditions. It should include, for instance, a reasoned 
opinion on the proper boundaries and status of Albania, 
and on the best method of safeguarding the religious 
and linguistic rights of alien minorities. And public 
opinion here would certainly demand that. it should 
include the giving of the freest possible hand to our 
Ally, M. Venizelos, to establish in Greece the position 
which he believes the sympathies of the people would 
accord him. There must be no more bargaining with 
Constantine to the disadvantage of our friends. 

Things have been made a good deal easier since the 
Rome Conference. M. Briand has gone, who was 
commonly said to be aiming at an ultimate reconcilia- 
tion with King Constantine. The Tsar has gone, 
who, we may easily believe, lacked enthusiasm when 
he was asked to support a Greek rebellion. We cannot 
suppose that our diplomats are so reluctant to speak 
harshly to a King while he is hedged about with a 
technical neutrality, even when he has shot down 
English and French marines with machine-guns, that 
they are willing to risk the issues of a campaign on a 
point of etiquette. King Constantine may no longer 
be so certain as he was that the Germans are going 
to win; but he shows no inclination whatever to budge. 
Every assurance that we give him is given at the 
expense of the Greek Provisional Government; and 
that Government is the only power among our Allies 
in the Near East which still holds considerable forces 
in reserve ; forces which cannot be released or organised 
so long as we surround King Constantine with our 
respect and will net even give his subjects a chance 
to expel him. If the Allies were only to withdraw 
from Athens the moral support of their attention, 
it is quite possible that Constantine, before long, would 
follow the Tsar into retreat. 

This week’s news is slightly cheering. It is good 
to learn that the greater number of the Ionian Islands 
have now, under our auspices, been definitely trans- 
ferred to the Provisional Government. It would be 
better to know for certain that the guarantees given 
to King Constantine have at last, owing to his own 
contumacy and failure to carry out the terms of our 
ultimatum, been definitely revoked. This revocation 
was actually reported on Tuesday by the Athens 
correspondent of the Times, but it seems more probable 
that the transfer of the islands was permitted by us 
on the much narrower grounds that their repudiation 
of King Constantine was entirely spontaneous, and 
consequently did not fall within the terms of our 
guarantee, which was only intended to prevent the 
actual invasion of Old Greece by the armed forces 
of M. Venizelos. If, however, we cancel or revise 
our guarantee to King Constantine, we must also recon- 
sider our complementary institution of the Neutral 
Zone, which secures him against any extension of the 
Venizelist Government in Thessaly, and enables him 
quietly to organise the bands of irregulars who have 
been giving considerable trouble to the outposts of 
the French Army. The Neutral Zone was originally 
designed to divide the territory willingly subject to 
M. Venizelos from that in which he would have had 
to fight the established authority of the King; it was 
the line drawn between bloodless revolution and a civil 
war which might have been distracting for Sarrail. 
But at present the Provisional Government only 
desires to take over territory that is genuinely disgusted 
with Athens. Reports from Volo indicate that already 
Thessaly, lying south of the Zone, is quite prepared 
to transfer its allegiance to Venizelos. Why should 


not the Zone be shifted to the south of the Thessalian 
Plain? It could be shifted again as King Constantine’s 
authority shrinks, until he is left morally alone in 
Athens with whatever is the proper equivalent in 
diplomatic language for the order to stew in his own 
juice. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE 


STATE 
II.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
TD ts three or four years of war we shall have 


destroyed wealth of our own valued at four 

or five thousand million pounds sterling; 
and it will be for many reasons urgently important 
to replace this amount, if only to get the community 
out of debt. Put in another way, it is vital, not only to 
our national life, but also to the health and comfort of 
every class, that we should, not only get back to pro- 
ductive work as soon as possible, and make that work, 
as a whole, as efficient as we can, but also that we should 
largely increase the annual margin of production over 
consumption for subsistence or enjoyment. Given our 
land and available capital, and the character and 
abilities of our population, this involves a quick and 
beneficent remobilisation for manufacture and trade 
of the whole industrial population. 

The disbandment of the Army and the summary dis- 
charge of over three million workers on munitions and in 
war trades will temporarily suspend the weekly in- 
comes of one-half of the whole wage-earning population 
of these islands, and will involve their promptly find- 
ing new situations. Each twenty-four hours that the 
War Office delays the demobilisation—perhaps in order 
to get all the damaged mess-tins accounted for, or the 
worn-out brushes—will cost the taxpayer about a couple 
of millions, and the community, in the loss of time in re- 
suming production, perhaps as much more. What 
is even more important is that the “General Post” 
that we are about to impose on half the wage-earners, 
male and female, will be costing them, in loss of wages, 
about ten millions per week. All this emphasises the 
importance of arranging for the quickest possible shift 
round. If we did not habitually take it for granted 
that every workman must put up with unemployment 
now and then—with his family subsistence suspended— 
we should insist on the War Office, the Employment Ex- 
changes and the Local Authorities so perfecting their 
combined arrangements that nearly every man on dis- 
charge would find a vacant situation waiting for him. 
This could be done, if the Government really wished it, 
and would only put thought into the problem, by nothing 
more recondite than the organisation of discharge in 
correspondence with the very extensive works and 
orders which the various public authorities will anyhow 
put in hand during the ensuing decade, and might as 
well do so at once to prevent unemployment. There 
need be, in the Britain of the next few years, no in- 
voluntary unemployment. But merely for the lack of 
forethought and organisation by the Government, there 
will be a great deal. 

After the war there will be a rush of private business 
of all sorts, but in many cases it will take some weeks 
or months to transform the plant that has been frantically 
making shells into plant turning out motor-cars or 
agricultural tractors. The reorganisation of factories 
and machinery, like the getting of orders and the under- 
taking of contracts, is (as we have chosen to arrange our 
industry) the affair of the individual entrepreneurs, 
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and we = | believe that they will not be found wanting. 
But it will make all the difference, not only to their 
profits, but also to British industry, under what condi- 
tions, and in what state of mind, these captains of in- 
dustry engage their staffs of workers. This is a question 
of industrial relations generally, for which the Govern- 
ment has a big responsibility. If we begin reconstruc- 
tion with widespread industrial war, with strikes in this 
trade and that, and sullen resentment all round—with a 
silent resumption of “ ca’ canny,” and organised restric- 
tion of output in reprisal for what is considered oppres- 
sion and attack—the nation’s recovery will, to say the 
least, be greatly delayed. 

The first question to be settled is the Restoration 
of Trade Union Conditions. The Trade Unions agreed to 
lay aside, for the period of the war, any rules, customs, 
or practices that any employer might regard as detri- 
mental to the utmost possible production. This very 
remarkable sacrifice has permitted not only a “ speeding- 
up,” but also more or less reorganisation of machinery 
and staffing in nearly every important industry ; 
a revolution comparable in extent only with the In- 
dustrial Revolution of 1780-1825, and one by which the 

roduct per operative has, on an average, probably 
been doubled. But the Trade Unions and the Labour 
Movement generally were most solemnly and specifically 
Ss. by the Government and Parliament, upon the 

onour of the nation, that the changes thus effected 
should be only for the duration of the war; and that, 
at the end of the war, all the old rules and customs 
should be reinstated, and the “pre-war practice” of 
each workshop in all respects restored. Nor was this 
left merely as a general promise. It was specifically 
enacted in the two Munitions Acts ; and every employer 
entering into a Government contract since March, 1915, 
has definitely pledged himself to effect the reinstatement 
in his own establishment. This going back, in all re- 
spects, to “pre-war conditions’’ was not made de- 
pendent on the Trade Unions asking for its fulfilment, nor 
is it a matter that we can bargain about with any par- 
ticular society, the members of which might be bought 
off or compensated to the detriment of other sections. 
The pledge was made to the Labour Movement as a 
whole, and enacted as a part of public law, legally en- 
forceable by every separate wage-earner, without pro- 
vision for waiver, extenuation, excuse or withdrawal. 
It was entirely independent of the rate of wages. Wages, 
however—this has to be remembered—have actually 
fallen since the outbreak of war, not risen—the rises in 
money rates having failed to keep pace with the ad- 
vances in the cost of living. The wage-earner would be 
glad, in this respect also, to return to pre-war conditions, 
if the choice could be offered to him. 

Now, the trouble is that the nation, having taken 
advantage of the Trade Union sacrifice, cannot fulfil 
its pledge. Probably not one of the 20,000 employers 
who has transformed his factory (and pledged himself in 
writing that all changes should be only for the duration 
of the war) has the slightest intention of reinstating 
the pre-war conditions and practice. In general terms 
this would mean—the details varying from trade to 
trade and from factory to factory—{i) dismissing all the 
women, labourers, unapprenticed men or non-Unionists 
who have during these years been taken on ; (ii) ousting 
all the new machines that have been introduced, or at 
any rate employing on them only duly apprenticed 
skilled handicraftsmen at the current Standard Time 
Rates ; (iii) abandoning piecework and other systems of 
payments by results, wherever newly introduced ; and 
restoring the timework system of remuneration for all 
operatives ; and, most momentous of all, (iv) virtually 
Sanctioning a resumption of that workshop “ prac- 
tice’ which, above all others, employers expressed 


themselves in 1914—5 as anxious to get rid of, and which 
has, to a great extent, been abandoned “ for the dura- 
tion of the war”’: namely, the silent but effective deter- 
mination by the workman of what he considered a fair 
day’s work, or “ ca’ canny” in all its manifestations. 
It was the employers themselves who drew attention 
to the existence of this practice, so that they cannot now 
deny that it prevailed ; and no exception as to it was 
made, either in the nation’s very explicit pledge of com- 
plete reinstatement of the pre-war practices, or in the 
employers’ own undertakings. 

But to go back is plainly impossible. The employers 
would refuse to do it. The Government could not en- 
force it. The nation will be in the very awkward posi- 
tion of breaking its most solemn pledge to the whole body 
of wage-earners in manufacturing industry—just when 
we are concerned to secure the utmost possible co- 
operation from the workmen in restarting the industrial 
machine at its greatest efficiency. The Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party Conference, herein only 
focusing the declarations of every Trade Union branch, 
take their stand stiffly on the workman’s right to a loyal 
fulfilment of the pledge made to him. What is to be our 
answer ? 

Three proposals stand before the Government for a 
decision which cannot safely be much longer delayed. 
In the opinion of some of the employers, whose views 
have been privately expressed to Ministers, it would be 
industrially very disadvantageous for the Government 
to do anything at all, either to restore Trade Union 
conditions or to concede any real equivalent to the 
Trade Unions. We must, in their view, simply break our 
word (which they think of as only a politician’s pledge !), 
and take the consequences. There will be a great row, 
and an angry outburst of strikes; but industry will 
anyhow be dislocated for some time, Trade Unionism 
will be weakened by the demobilisation, and the em- 
ae will, to eke out the blacklegs, rely on the 

abourers and the women who have become trained. At 
whatever cost of trouble and fighting, these employers 
refuse to abandon any of the autocracy they have 
achieved. They say, indeed, that they intend even to 
increase it ; they will treat their workers fairly and even 
liberally, but they will allow no interference with their 
management ; they will employ whichever workers they 
choose, on whatever system of remuneration they think 
best, with whatever machinery they decide to introduce ; 
and they must be free to adopt, for whatever they may be 
worth, any or all of the American devices of “ scientific 
management,” in which they are already experimenting. 

The second proposal is put forward, from different 
standpoints, by some of the more prudent employers, 
and some of the more sober representatives of the 
skilled men’s Unions. It is suggested that each in- 
dustry should be left to arrange its compromise between 
the organisations of employers and workmen ; that in 
order to satisfy the very clamorous demands of the 
rank and file (and the conscience of the nation) there 
should be what we may take leave to call a Sham Re- 
storation ; that employment should first be ensured for 
all the skilled craftsmen returning from the Colours ; 
that after this has been done the employers should be 
allowed, as an exceptional measure, to retain the 
labourers whom they have already promoted on condi- 
tion that these men all join their Trade Unions ; that the 
best possible peace should be patched up as regards 
piecework systems, machinery and women, on a “ give 
and take” line; and that nothing should be said about 
“ ca’ canny ” except that pious expressions may be used 
about cordially working together for the welfare of 
British industry. The employers would realise, not only 
that the interpretation of the agreement would be left 
to themselves, but also that it would be always open to 
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them to start new factories as they choose, in which 
they would be free ; and to negotiate for changes in exist- 
ing factories as soon as they thought fit. The workmen 
would equally realise that they could always make a 
stand, and strike, whenever they chose; and that 
in any case they could silently resort, as before, to 
‘ea’ canny.” But the awkward corner would have 
been turned. 

The third course is for the Government frankly to 
confess its inability to fulfil its pledge, and to negotiate 
for an entirely New Settlement. Those Trade Union 
Conditions which have been given up during the war be- 
long entirely to the old-fashioned Trade Unionism, based 
on the doctrine of vested interests ; and have very little 
relation to the newer Trade Unionism, characteristic of 
the Cotton Operatives, the Coalminers, the Railway 
Workers and the Labourers’ Unions, based on the doctrine 
of the Common Rule. The older craft Unions have clung 
to their own devices, of which the full reinstatement is 
now impracticable, because they saw in them their only 
protection against unemployment and their only safe- 
guard for the maintenance of the Standard Rate. Instead 
of a Sham Restoration, the Government should. it is 
suggested, along with a general recognition of Trade 
Unionism, boldly undertake both the prevention of 
unemployment (which is quite sanctiedliid and the 
maintenance of the Standard Rate, whether on time- 
work or by the piece. In return for this valuable 
permanent guarantee of their Standard of Life, the 
craftsmen may be asked to abandon all resistance to 
the employer's choice of men and machines. In all 
the history of British industry no more momentous 
issue has ever confronted a Government. And the 
need for decision is urgent. When once the dislocations 
of peace are upon us, when once the mad rush has begun 
of the gigantic “‘ General Post ’’ of half the industrial 
population looking for situations, no settlement will be 
practicable. And chaos, in this matter, means an 
embittered industrial war. 


DOES AUSTRALIA WANT 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION ? 


[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
MELBOURNE, Feb. 16. 


W “tendon the coming Imperial Conference in 


London does or does not discuss plans for the 

closer political union of the British Empire, 
the opinion prevails in this country that Australia’s 
real attitude towards Imperial Federation has been 
seriously misrepresented by publications like the Round 
Table and the Quarterly Review, and a certain group of 
officials and politicians who pose as authorities on 
reread affairs. The misrepresentation may be 
harmless and affect only a limited section of the British 
public, but it may become dangerous should the Imperial 
Government and the House of Commons—owing to 
absorption on more immediate war issues—be deceived 
as to the facts. The truth is that outside a very limited 
circle there is no body of opinion which favours Imperial 
Federation or any closer political bonds with the United 
Kingdom. This limited circle is influential, is in touch 
with some Federal Ministers, embraces a number of 
Imperialistic lawyers and University professors, but is 
absolutely out of touch with the viewpoint of the Austra- 
lian Labour Movement, though genuinely anxious to 
show its recognition of the essential Nationhood of the 
self-governing Dominions. It has to be recognised as a 


factor in the situation, but at most a minor factor. 
Since the defeat of Conscription at the Referendum in 
October its power, even as a lever to influence the 
middle classes in the large cities in New South Wales and 
Victoria, has diminished to very small proportions. 
Australian Liberal papers like the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph and that great independent Radical journal, the 
Melbourne Age, strongly condemn the entire recent cam- 
paign in the London Press not only as inopportune 
but as calculated to convey to Imperial Ministers an 
erroneous conception of Australian sentiment. The 
Sydney Telegraph in a leading article said, on 
February Ist: ‘In the midst of such a crisis to start 
discussing plans for new constitution building is like 
commencing to argue about designs for fanciful addi- 
tions to a house while it is on fire, and when attention 
should be concentrated on the work of preventing the 
whole building from being destroyed.” In another 
passage it defends the existing loose links which form 
the nexus between the Dominions and the Motherland, 
and shows that the case for fundamental change 
breaks down on analysis. The passage would take 
too much space to quote in detail, but the following 
sentences are representative of the line of argument 
pursued : 

Nothing exists to show that the system which has yielded 
such excellent results until the war and during the war cannot 
continue to do so. It is quite unwarranted to assume that 
in its foreign policy the Imperial Government, as matters 
stand, does or can ignore the interests of the Dominions, or 
that, under a system of Imperial Federation, our influence 
upon the shaping of such policy would be greater than it is 
now. Any representation that we could have in an Imperial 
Government would be insufficient to enable the Common- 
wealth view appreciably to affect its decisions. Under the 
autonomous principle we are free to take our own course, 
and this very fact influences the Imperial view much more 
powerfully than we could expect that it would be affected 
by a hopelessly swamped representation in an Empire Parlia- 
ment. The Dominions support the policy of the Imperial 
Government voluntarily, because they consider it to be for 
their own good, and while that is so the Imperial Government 
will always have to consider whether its policy will justify 
such support or not. This system has worked harmoniously 
and to the mutual advantage of both parties up to the present, 
and as yet nothing appears to show that we would gain any- 


thing by departing from it. 

Officially the Australian Parliamentary Labour Party 
has not pronounced upon the question. Its Press, 
however, is full of articles destructive of the case for 
closer political union and reflective of the deep suspi- 
cions of the rank and file of the Movement. Some 
Labour Unions have passed resolutions demanding 
greater powers of self-government than the Common- 
wealth already possesses, and calling upon the Annual 
State Conferences to take action. How far the 
antagonism to a Parliament representative of the 
Empire as a whole would be modified if Irish Home 
Rule were conceded on generous lines as part of a vast 
scheme of Imperial Reconstruction, I cannot say with 
accuracy. Irish Roman Catholics and Irish-Australians, 
born in Australia, are very strong in the Labour Move- 
ment in every State, and Home Rule would probably 
cause thousands to waver in their opposition to the 
New Imperialism. But even amongst the Irish Roman- 
ists there is a passionate love of the ideal of Australian 
Nationhood and a dread of a control in taxation and 
defence policy exercised from London. No form of 
Federation, no matter how clearly it formally safe- 
guarded Australia’s present powers of self-government, 
would satisfy either Romanist or Protestant Labour 
men, if in reality it enabled an Imperial Council or 
Super-Parliament at the Heart of the Empire to decide 
Australia’s Naval, Military and Fiscal policies. It is 
a time of frankness in all great issues. This is the truth 
of the whole matter. M. H. 
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FAMINE 


N the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
famines are divided into those which are due to 
natural and those which are due to artificial 

causes. “ The artificial causes of famine,’ we are told 
in secure and sleepy sentences, “ have mostly ceased to 
be operative on any large scale. Chief among them is 
war, which may cause a shortage of food supplies either 
by its direct ravages or by depleting the supply of 
agricultural labour. But only local famines are likely 
to arise from this cause. . . . Such local famines as 
may occur in the twentieth century will probably be 
attributable to natural causes.” There is a certain 
crooked pleasure in reading too optimistic prophecies in 
the light of events. They have the startling effect of a 
paradox. In the same decade in which the last edition of 
the Encyclopedia was published we find ourselves 
threatened with a famine in the bringing on of which 
natural and artificial causes have conspired, and so far 
from being local it seems likely to affect the entire 
civilised world. Civilisation has so far meant easy 
bread. Civilisation, someone has said, is transporta- 
tion. The nation which possesses ships and money has, 
in time of peace, no need to fear unduly dearth within its 
borders. Russia, indeed, experienced an appalling 
famine as recently as 1905 ; but Russia suffers under the 
worst transport system of any great country in Europe. 
England has not been threatened with anything like 
famine since the eighteenth century. It was the dearth 
in 1795 that incidentally put an end to the use of hair 
powder in this country, as it was considered against the 
national interests to use wheat for the manufacture 
of a mere luxury. Many of the measures proposed at 
that time are comparable to those which are being 
adopted in England to-day. Pitt urged that barley 
or other sorts of corn should be mixed with wheat in 
the making of bread. Members of the House of Com- 
mons pledged themselves to reduce by one-third the 
consumption of wheat in their houses. They also 
pledged themselves to eat no pastry. There is no 
parallel in these days, however, for the popular demons- 
tration against the King and the Ministers at that time. 
King George III. was hooted on his way to the opening 
of Parliament, and the mob surrounded St. James’s 
Palace on his return, shouting out: “ Peace, Peace ! 
Bread, Bread! No Pitt; No Famine!” In Birming- 
ham men were killed by the soldiers as they gathered 
round a bakehouse and called out: “A large loaf! 
Are we to be starved to death?” This was a famine 
produced by the weather no less than by the war. 
Until 1792 England was still a wheat-exporting country, 
but the French war had changed this, and in addition 
the rains and the cold of the summer of 1794 had ruined 
the home harvest. It is interesting to remember that 
the shortage of corn in England was at that time partly 
made up for by a violation of the rights of neutrals. 
Neutral ships carrying corn to France were brought in 
and compelled to sell their cargoes in English ports. 
In 1796 the best wheat was being sold in England at 
Six guineas a quarter—a considerably higher price than 
the 78s. of the present day. The highest famine price 
previously known in England was in 1661, when wheat 
was sold at 100s. a quarter. 

It is safe to say that the average living Englishman 
has never until recently tried to realise what famine 
means. We hear of a famine in India in which hundreds 
of thousands perish of starvation, and we think, ““ How 
perfectly ghastly !’’ and perhaps subscribe to a fund ; 
but most of us are far more deeply affected by such an 
event as the sinking of the Titanic. We might ourselves 
have been on the Titanic. 


But it is difficult to imagine 


ourselves into the skin of an Indian peasant. Apart 
from this, the scale of some of these Indian famines is 
too immense for the imagination. We hear, for instance, 
of a famine in Bengal in the year 1769 which destroyed 
ten million people, or one-third of the population. One 
million died of famine in 1866, one and a-half million in 
1869, five millions in the famine which lasted from 1876 
to 1878—a period during which the rice crop also failed 
in China and nine and a-half million of her people died 
of starvation. The great Irish famine of the middle of 
the nineteenth century is the only catastrophe of com- 
parable horror known in the modern history of Western 
Europe. More than seven hundred thousand people are 
estimated to have perished in it. They were found 
dying by the roadside, in the doorways along the 
streets, and leaning against the gates of the work- 
houses that were too crowded to give them admission. 
One realises the dearth of the time best perhaps when 
one hears of poor peasants stealing into the fields and 
drawing blood from live bullocks to mix with a little 
meal as their only food. It was unfortunate that there 
was no great writer to burn into the imagination of 
Europe the horrors of that time. How much one would 
give for an account of the great famine such as Edmund 
Spenser gave of an earlier famine brought by Elizabeth's 
wars to Ireland! ‘ Out of every corner of the woods 
and glens,” he wrote in a famous passage, “ they came 
creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could not 
bear them. They looked like anatomies of death ; 
they spoke like ghosts crying out of their graves; they 
did eat the dead carrion, happy when they could find 
them; yea, and one another soon after, inasmuch as 
the very carcases they spared not to scrape out of their 
graves.”” How few civilised Europeans can revert to 
cannibalism under the stress of famine we have no 
means of knowing; but we know that in 1316, during 
the siege of Carrickfergus, in the course of which they 
had even eaten hides, the English garrison killed eight 
Scotsmen whom they had taken prisoners and ate them. 
Parents had eaten their children during a famine in 
Italy during the fifth century, and in India during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries many ag are said in 
their desperation to have turned cannibals. 

One is appalled to realise how ordinary a phenomenon 
famine was in many European countries during the 
Middle Ages. In the eleventh century there were no 
fewer than forty-eight famine years i Weenen. During 
the reign of Philip Augustus one year in every four saw 
his subjects dying of hunger. During the famine of 
1195 (which lasted on into the following three years) 
people ate dead animals and roots, and grape-skins were 
a common substitute for bread. Pope Innocent III. 
was able to discover a reason for this four years’ famine. 
It was a punishment sent from God, he said, because 
Philip Augustus had put away his lawful wife. It would 
have been a more effective punishment, one would have 
thought, if it had fallen on Philip Augustus himself 
rather than on poor peasants. The idea that famines 
are due to some wickedness on the part of the king is, 
as is generally known, a common pagan superstition. 
In the @dipus Tyrannus it is the incest of Cdipus— 
indeliberate though it was—that brings famine and 
pestilence upon Thebes. It is an early instance of 
man’s tendency to blame the Government. And perhaps 
there is just a little to be said for it. No government 
in the world can prevent the rain from falling, and no 
government in the world can be expected to feed its 
people during war-time as they are fed during peace- 
time. But governments can obviously do a great deal 
to mitigate famine or to intensify it. And, if the 
people lack bread, they do well to call their rulers to 
account. After all, there is no doubt that the popular 
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unrest in the Hungry Forties resulted in the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws and in the cheapening of the food supply 
for the English poor. Politicians debate the question 
whether the working-classes were ultimately better off as 
a consequence of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. But even 
the most heated partisan has to admit that the imme- 
diate consequence was that they were better fed. On 
the other hand, millions of the English poor have con- 
tinued to be ill-fed to the present day. One could say 
with truth that there is always a famine in England, 
only that most of us remain unaffected by it. People 
may not be dying of starvation in the streets, but pro- 
longed underfeeding leads to thousands of them dying 
in their beds before their time. It is improbable that, 
however short the food supply may become during the 
present summer, the comfortable classes will experience 
anything of the sufferings and injuries which are the 
habitual lot of thousands of the English poor. We 
simply cannot imagine those sufferings. We see the men 
in the most pauperised neighbourhoods lounging with 
an air of satisfaction out of the doors of the four-ale 
bars, and we conclude that, as they are able to afford 
luxuries, all must be well with them. But it is hardly 
fair to count the beer and tobacco of the poor as luxuries. 
They certainly do not come out of a superfluity of 
wealth. They are purchased as substitutes for, not as 
additions to, necessaries. Human nature is so consti- 
tuted that there are certain luxuries which it finds more 
necessary than necessaries themselves. In food the 
poor often turn to what gives them the sense of fulness 
more greedily than to what nourishes them most. That 
is why a shortage of potatoes is such a disaster to the 
poor. It leaves them with an empty feeling after they 
have dined. There is no sight more suggestive of the 
disaster of war in the poor home than those queues of 
weary women and children outside the greengrocers’, 
especially in the mean streets. We are accustomed to 
jostle each other in the way in our impatience to see a 
great actress or even in order to get an early *bus home. 
But we did not expect the fight for food to come out into 
the streets in this way, except during a strike. Even 
this, of course, signifies something far short of famine. 
We have not yet begun to eat elephant-steaks as they did 
during the siege of Paris. Cats and dogs can still walk 
the streets of London in safety. One hopes it may be 
so to the end. One hopes, too, that as a result of the 
alarm, the national imagination may be so touched 
with the sense of reality that steps may be taken to 
prevent famine ever again from approaching not only 
the doors of the nation at large, but the door of the 
poorest citizen. The king who wished every peasant 
to have a chicken in his pot wished well. Under popular 
government there ought to be a chance of putting his 
wish, once regarded as fantastic, into effect. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE NATION 


HEN, under the influence mainly of the German 

W chemist, Professor Justus von Liebig, and of 
the Prince Consort, so much interest in the 

study of chemistry had been stirred up as to permit of 
the founding of the Royal College of Chemistry in 1845, 
it seemed as if a new era were beginning, and as if this 
country, taking truth and knowledge for its guides, 
were making a fresh and vigorous start on its upward 
march of culture and industrial efficiency. Under the 
direction of the first professor, A. W. Hofmann, one of 
the most distinguished chemists of the past century, 
the work of chemical investigation was prosecuted at the 
College with extraordinary success. In the early years 
of the life of England’s first school of chemistry, the 





nature of coal tar was largely elucidated, some of its 
most important constituents were isolated, and the first 
coal tar dye, mauve, was discovered and manufactured 
by W. H. Perkin, an assistant in Hofmann’s laboratory. 
These were but the first-fruits of the purely scientific 
research carried out in the College ; and in the succeeding 
years many other new dyes of great value and brilliancy 
were produced, and their nature unravelled. It was, in 
fact, from the Royal College of Chemistry in London 
that the main impulse came in that wonderful new 
advance in chemical science, and England became pre- 
eminent in the industrial production of the coal-tar 
dyes just as she was already pre-eminent in the produc- 
tion of the raw materials of their manufacture. Report- 
ing on the famous Exhibition of 1862, Professor Hof- 
mann could make the prediction : “‘ England will, beyond 
question, at no distant day, become herself the greatest 
colour-producing country in the world, nay, by the 
strangest of revolutions, she may, ere long, send her 
coal-derived blues to indigo-growing India, her tar- 
distilled crimsons to cochineal-producing Mexico, and 
her fossil substitutes for quercitron and safflower to 
China, Japan, and the other countries whence these 
articles are now derived.” 

But the hopes that a new era was dawning were doomed 
to disappointment. Interest in chemistry, interest in 
knowledge and scientific research, had never really been 
felt by the people as a whole, and even the subscribers 
to the College, as we learn, were Laodicean and looked 
somewhat askance at the work of scientific investiga- 
tion—which, of course, they could not understand 
and had not sufficient love of knowledge to value—which 
was carried on there. In 1864, depressed by want of sup- 
port and lack of sympathy, Hofmann returned to Ger- 
many, and the great industry of dyes and “fine” 
chemicals was lost to England. And now, fifty years 
later, handicapped in the production of the munitions of 
war, her staple industries threatened with disaster, 
the very food of the people endangered, the country is 
roused by the rude shock of war to a consciousness of 
her neglect of science ; and in the hour of her extremity 
her chemists and other men of science work miracles. 
But what of the future ? Have we learned the lesson ? 
Can we feel sure that the opportunity which was missed 
in 1845-64 will be seized in 1917, and the loss and bitter 
experience of the past three years turned to permanent 
gain? Have our people acquired that new outlook, 
that new mentality which is the only safeguard of our 
future ? We try to hope so, and yet we cannot feel 
sure. “ It is too lightly assumed,”’ writes Lord Moulton, 
in an introduction to a series of Essays by Cambridge 
Graduates*—“‘ it is too lightly’assumed that the English 
people will have learnt the lesson which the experiences 
of this war time ought to have taught them, namely, 
that they must change their ways in very many depart- 
ments of national industry. In the past they have con- 
tented themselves either with adhering to antiquated 
methods which ought long ago to have been superseded, 
or with availing themselves of the new knowledge by 
permitting others to apply it for them.” We are all prone 
to blame our manufacturers and directors of industry 
and to place on them the responsibility for our back- 
wardness in the recognition of the value of science, 
but we have to remember that they are themselves but a 
part of the national system and their organisation and 
outlook an expression of the national character and 
habit. Until we realise that our present unfortunate 
position is the result of a national defect, which shows 
itself most glaringly in our lack of interest in education 
and of a desire for knowledge, and until we realise the 
necessity for each and all of us gaining a new standpoint 
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and outlook, gaining a new ideal, we cannot hope 
for a permanent improvement in the attitude of the 
country and manufacturers towards science and its 
applications. 

he academic chemists of this country also have often 
been blamed, with what measure of justice we need not 
here inquire, for standing aloof from the practical life 
of the community and for failing to make clear to the 
people as a whole what chemistry really means, what is 
the nature of its work, what are its aims, and what may 
be the ultimate value of scientific investigation even 
when carried out with no utilitarian end in view. At the 
present time, therefore, when it is so necessary for the 
people of this country as a whole to gain a new outlook 
and habit of mind, it is a national service for our leaders 
in science to do whatever lies in their power to assist 
their fellow-countrymen in forming those new views 
which are so important for the future; and we must, 
therefore, heartily welcome the excellent work* which 
has but recently appeared from the pen of one of 
Britain’s foremost chemists, the Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. In this book we have one of the fruits 
of a long life spent in teaching and in the investigation 
of some of the most difficult problems of chemistry— 
—Sir William Tilden, we may recall, was the first to 
obtain synthetic rubber—and it is written with all the 
clearness and directness of the experienced teacher no 
less tha:: with the insight and authority of the accom- 
plished investigator. To many the term chemist provokes 
in the mind merely the picture of a maker or dispenser 
of drugs, a pharmacist or apothecary, and it is, indeed, 
a not unimportant symptom of Britain’s failure to ac- 
quire the spirit of science that in this country, and in this 
country alone, the exclusive right to the use of the title 
“chemist ’’ has been reserved by Act of Parliament 
to the members of the pharmaceutical body. How 
different is the work of the modern chemist from that of 
the pharmacist is clearly shown by Sir William Tilden, 
and it is of great importance that the distinction should 
in the future be fully understood and recognised. After 
giving us a glance at the laboratories, the workshops, of 
the chemists of this and other countries, and after show- 
ing us something of the tools and apparatus which the 
chemist uses in the prosecution of his investigations, 
the author presents us with an impressive view of 
almost the whole of modern chemistry. Here, first of all, 
are discussed some of those great theories and discoveries 
which have added so much to our knowledge of the 
material universe—the phenomena of electric discharge 
in gases, the discovery and properties of radium and their 
bearing on the genesis and transmutation of the elements, 
the architecture of molecules, and other subjects of much 
interest. This is followed by a section on modern appli- 
cations of chemistry, and in the concluding chapters we 
are conducted to the forefront of the advance where 
chemists are attacking the most complex problems 
of the constitution of the sugars, the proteins, and other 
substances intimately connected with the phenomena 
of life. This is a book which all will do well to 
ponder. 

Out of the many evils of the present European war 
there has emerged one good thing, the recognition on 
the part of the Government of the necessity of cultivating 
research in pure as well as in applied science. “‘ It is in- 
controvertible,” said the late President of the Board of 
Education, “ that, if we are to advance or even maintain 
our industrial position, we must as a nation aim at 
such a development of scientific and industrial research 


* Chemical Discovery and Invention in the Twentieth Century. 
By Sir William A. Tilden, F.R.S. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd, 
8. 6d. net. 


as will place us in a position to expand and strengthen 
our industries and to compete successfully with the 
most highly organised of our rivals.” This statement 
marks an epoch in the history of British Governments, 
and is full of hope for the future. But the faith in science 
which has been awakened during the years of war must 
be established in the equally testing times of peace ; 
and it can be kept alive only if it is based upon a know- 
ledge and understanding of what has been achieved 
in the past. Moreover, science can prove of continuing 
use in our industries only in such measure as we promote 
and foster its advancement by research. The acquisition 
of knowledge must precede its application ; chemical in- 
vention must follow chemical discovery. Meanwhile 
the country must, by one means or another, secure and 
train a sufficient number of young persons competent to 
carry out those researches in pure science on which alone 


successful industrial achievement can be based. 
ALEX. FINDLAY. 





OBSERVATIONS 


T is remarkable that no effort has been made, in 
I quarters where such an effort might have been 
expected, to turn the success of the Western offensive 
into a success for the Government. Many people, including 
myself, imagined that good news from France would nourish 
the steadily weakening prestige of the Government. The 
good news from France has not done so. Nobody has 
cried or written: ‘“ You see what happens now that the 
Old Gang has been fairly cleared out.” On the contrary, 
the Stunt Press, or, rather, the outer ring of it (where 
trouble is first formulated, as storms first rumble on the 
horizon) is becoming very rude about the Government. 
And it is being said, not merely that So-and-So Must Go, 
but that So-and-So Must Go At Once. The Sabbath is, 
of course, employed for these menacing behests. Presently 
the movement should spread into week-days. Only by 
superb self-mastery have some organs, hungering for a 
phrase, kept themselves from demanding why, if the Prime 
Minister can travel hundreds of miles in order to address 
the crews of mine-sweepers, he cannot find time occasionally 
to stroll into the House of Commons, or to smoke a cigarette 
with one or other of his innumerable fellow Ministers. 
It is still credibly related that some of even the more 
important of these latter do not have speech with their 
adored Chief for weeks at a stretch. I have been told, 
unreliably, that at least one has never yet spoken to him, 
and that another owes his introduction solely to the happy 
hazard of a mutual non-political acquaintance. 


Serious people are aware that the Government’s malady 
—of which the symptoms are obvious—is twofold: 
reactionary and dilatory. At an hour when reaction is 
admittedly dangerous over the whole world, the Government 
yields more and more to reaction. Few men have less 
reputation outside the Government than Sir Edward 
Carson. His publicity policy in regard to submarines 
may yet lead to a political crisis from which he would never 
emerge, and his attitude about Ireland is almost 
universally condemned. Yet his Cabinet influence remains 
undiminished. Further, signs and hints appear that the 
Government has not yet really determined to do anything 
at all about the Drink Problem. Influential friends, 
influential both in the Press and out of it, have practically 
declared against any effective action. I prophesy that, if 
in order to avoid trouble the Cabinet tries to forget the 
existence of the Drink Problem, it will meet with tenfold 
more trouble than it would encounter by tackling it. 
Further, Lord Milner, no doubt seconded by Mr. Amery, 
is doing all he can to direct the Government’s After-the-war 
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policyS into his ‘favourite channels. There are well- 
ascertained reasons why both these patriotic statesmen 
should be more spectacularly Anglo-Saxon than Anglo- 
Saxons as a rule are; but it is certain that if Lord Milner 
ushes too far his old conception of an Anglo-Saxon 
mperial Federation, under the auspices of Oxford graduates, 
a fatal mischief will ensue. Bya curious freak, Lord Milner 
has the quite German trait of inability to comprehend 
the psychology of other people ; the defect is fundamental 
in a statesman. His Chief might give him a few lessons 
in this high subject, or, in default, General Smuts. The 
latter is a great man; but it is understood that since his 
— remarks upon Campbell-Bannerman the relations 
»etween himself and Lord Milner have lost something 
of their old cordiality. 


x * oK 


As for the dilatoriness which is part of the Government's 
malady, it would be easier and safer to discuss the results 
of it than the prime cause. Let me say merely that there 
is no man in the Government who is gifted at once with 
authority, sound judgment, and the will to tackle. Not 
one! Continuous and intense application of brain-power 
at the very centre is what is required and what is lacking. 
If the previous Government was too late, this Government 
will be still later. The thing is inevitable ; competent 
observers are unanimous as to that. Less than a fortnight 
ago the T'imes, in anonymous and bad and therefore probably 
editorial verse, was urging this country to awake from its 
“dream,” on pain of disastrous penalties. Fatuous, of 
course! But perhaps the poem was intended for the 
Cabinet. 

* * x 


During the past ten days London has been full of the 
talk of three revolutions, not to mention hints of a fourth. 
The first is, of course, the Russian. Of all the experts to 
whom I have listened, no two have agreed as to the immediate 
future, and I therefore conclude that nobody has any idea as 
to what will happen. But all are agreed that the members 
of the Provisional Government are first-class men, with 
the exception of Miliukov, whose unauthorised personal 
definition of the Russian peace terms was assuredly a very 
bad mistake which it was necessary to correct instantly. 
All are also agreed that the Times’ Russian correspondence 
is doing harm to the Anglo-Russian Entente, and that 
the industrial deputation to Petrograd from England 
and France is not extreme enough in its views to counteract 
that harm. The second revolution is the German. It is 
indubitable that some people with knowledge do believe 
in the probability of a German revolution. I don’t; but, 
then, I have no knowledge. My theory is that, while a 
population starved suddenly might rebel, a population 
starved slowly on decreasing rations will not and could 
not. The third revolution is the British. It is a fact 
that serious foreign journalists have seriously questioned 
me about all the “talk” which they everywhere hear, 
and about tendacious articles in Stunt newspapers. I 
explained that the phenomenon arose from an anonymous 
conspicuous letter in the Times adjuring the Prince of Wales 
to marry an Englishwoman, and that all the rest was 
merely Britain’s vaporous, academic, idiotically misleading 
way of amusing itself. But no foreigner ever really 
understands, SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—Your argument against Proportional Representation, like 
most other arguments in support of the existing order, has the 
great defect of wholly ignoring the evils which the reform is 
intended to cure and concentrating attention on the reform by 





itself. The most that you do is to point out that in certain con- 
tingencies the result of P.R. may be open to criticism. So may 
the results of every other measure of enfranchisement and 
popular uplifting. But in order to form a sane judgment one 
must consider the actual shortcomings of our present system that 
P.R. may be expected to cure. 

(1) The present system does not always overweight majorities, 
as you state. Sometimes it directly falsifies the result of a 
General Election. In1886 there was a majority of about 60,000 
votes for Home Rule, and a large majority (104) in seats against 
it. If we had had P.R. in 1886 we should now have been spared 
the shame of the Irish problem. 

(2) The present system grossly under-represents the Unionist 
minorities in Scotland and Wales, especially the latter. If local 
Parliaments are introduced for these countries how, except by 
P.R., are they to be constituted ? You imply that at the present 
time the Welsh and Scottish Unionists may consider themselves 
represented in Hanover Square. So in 1832 did the Tories tell 
Manchester that it was represented when a successful cotton- 
spinner bought a borough in Cornwall. But if Federal Home 
Rule comes, even this poor consolation will vanish. 

(3) The exclusion of large bodies of citizens from representation 
impairs the authority of representative institutions, destroys 
interest in politics, and directly leads to violent revolutionary 
movements such as that simmering among many classes of 
skilled workers to-day. This way come bloodshed and repression. 
P.R. will cure this exclusion. 

(4) The problem of three-cornered contests in the single- 
member constituencies has become urgent. The second ballot is 
discredited in every country in which it is known. The alternative 
vote is little better. What is the remedy, if not P.R. ? 

(5) The present system gives the elector nothing except a choice 
between two candidates and two more or less definite programmes ; 
it hands him over to whoever controls the machine. Once the party 
machine is captured the elector is powerless. He has no chance 
of expressing his wishes on any question that does not cut exactly 
on party lines. Suppose an election in the next two months. 
What chance will the elector have of voting for or against State 
Purchase of the Liquor Trade ? Almost certainly he will be asked 
simply’ to support a Coalition candidate with no programme 
except ‘“* No Peace before Victory.” Suppose an election after 
the war. Again the elector may be limited to a choice between 
a Liberal who may be a Prohibitionist and a Unionist who may 
be the nomince of the brewers. On a P.R. system every con- 
stituency would have at least one candidate on each side of 
politics who favoured State Purchase and an elector could vote 
for or against State Purchase without voting against other causes 
that he supports. You seek to frighten us by the prospect of a 
group system and small majorities. No group system has resulted 
from the introduction of P.R. abroad, but a man must be blind 
indeed not to see that greater elasticity and independence is 
needed within our parties at the present time. We have to re- 
construct ; for this we need all our best minds who are willing to 
enter politics. P.R. will give us a chance of getting them. 

Let us test these things by the experience of other countries. 
In your opposition to P.R. you set yourselves against (and your 
article wholly ignores) the movement of advanced opinion outside 
these islands. There is at the present time no European country 
where the advanced parties are not in favour of P.R. Belgium, 
Sweden, Denmark, much of Switzerland, Finland, and recently 
Holland, have adopted it, and the greatest European of them 
all—Jean Jaurés—was in France its protagonist. The answer 
to much of your article (one of the aims of P.R. “ might have 
effects not less than disastrous °’) is, shortly, that tried by foreign 
and colonial experience, not one of the terrible things—and 
specially that anarchy of groups—which you timidly prophesy 
from the editorial study window has come to pass. ‘ Our hopes 
are as good as your fears,” especially when the hopes are based 
on experience and the fears on conjectures. The talk of * Flat- 
Earthers ” and “ Jacobites ’ is wholly misleading. A candidate 
in a P.R. constituency must poll approximately a quota of votes 
for success: that is, he must have behind him the equivalent 
of one of our present single-member constituencies made unani- 
mous. To get elected on P.R. principles an M.P. will need the 
support of something like twice the votes he needs to-day, but 
gathered over a larger area. 

As to majorities, the notion that it is the exaggerated majorities 
that do things is untrue. The exaggerated Libcral majority of 
1906 did nothing except Old Age Pensions. The smaller two 
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majorities of 1910, which were about the size which the 1906 
majority would have been on P.R. principles, passed the Budget, 
the Parliament Act, and the Insurance Act. I confess to pre- 
ferring a steady regular and Fabian development to alternate 
fits of fever and coma, and I regard with regret the extinction 
of the Progressive movement in the L.C.C., the scrapping of the 
Works Department, the sinking of the steamers, the starving of 
the trams, and the consolidation of the London Traflic Trust— 
all of which events were directly the result of the absence of that 
steadying influence which would have been introduced by P.R. 
A last word as to by-elections. The scheme of P.R. accepted 
by the Speaker’s Conference will increase their importance by 
enlarging the area over which they take place. Personally, I 
should view their disappearance, given rather shorter Parlia- 
ments, without regret. The Liberal Government was never 
better inspired than when it refused to repeal the Insurance Act 
in deference to by-elections, and one can only “ nicht argern nur 
wundern *> when one finds the famous Peckham by-election 
on the Licensing Bill of 1908 extolled in Tuk New STaTesMAN 
as the kind of influence of outside public opinion on an elected 
body which it is desirable at all hazards in the interests of demo- 
cracy to maintain.—Yours, etc., oO. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StratresMan. 

Srr,—May I comment on one point in your “ Case Against 
Proportional Representation ’’—your reference to the group 
system ? You do not define what constitutes a party or what 
constitutes a group, and in the absence of definition clear thinking 
or clear writing is impossible. You, however, do refer to the 
possibility, under Proportional Representation, of a House of 
Commons being ** composed of several groups large and small, 
no one of which probably will be strong enough to provide and 
maintain a Ministry unaided.””’ I am a member of the present 
House of Commons. In this House the Conservative party is the 
largest party, and Mr. Asquith’s Ministry was kept in power prior 
to the war by a combination of the three smaller parties—Liberal, 
Labour and Nationalist. We have, therefore, long ago arrived 
in this country at a position which you say may be one of the 
results of Proportional Representation. 

The country which writers usually have in their minds when 
they refer to the group system is France. The French electoral 
system, however, is not * P.R.” ; it is the single-member con- 
stituency with the second ballot of which you express approval. 
This system hinders the formation of true parties, and is largely 
responsible for that element of instability which has characterised 
the French parliamentary regime. In very many of the con- 
stituencies no party is in a majority and the deputy is elected 
as the result of a combination of two or more groups. These 
deputies find themselves in a most unsatisfactory position. They 
are not free to act consistently with one group or party; their 
position is most unstable ; they are, as the French say, ** prisoners ” 
of that minority which can procure their defeat at the next 
election. No wonder that many French statesmen, including M. 
Pcincaré and M. Briand, desire to replace their present electoral 
system by “ P.R.” and largely on the ground that * P.R.” will 
enable them to establish real parties in the sense in which Burke 
used the word party—‘“ a body of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavours the national interest upon some particular 
principle on which they are all agreed.” “ P.R.” both in this 
country and in France will enable the electors to sort themselves 
out ; it will clarify politics. 

I wish, however, to emphasize the fact that the electoral system 
in France—the country with the so-called group system—is not 
* P.R.,” but the single-member constituency with the second 
ballot. Surely those who warn us against French parliamentary 
conditions should be the last to advocate the single-member con- 
stituency with the alternative vote, which isthe nearest approach 
to the French electoral system. The same applies to other 
countries with that system. On the other hand, Belgium with 
“ P.R.” has the same three great parties as it had seventeen 
years ago before it adopted “* P.R.”’ Tasmania after three General 
Elections fought under ** P.R.” has still only two parties as it had 
before.—Yours, etc., ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

House of Commons, S.W. 

April 17th. 

[To this question—on which we have received a number of 

other letters—we shall shortly return.—Ep. N.S.] 


“WITH DARWIN FORWARD” 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Srr,—Professor M. Hartog’s remarks on the subject of the 
transmission of acquired characters, published in your issue 
of April 7th, are of considerable interest—but perhaps a little 
misleading if not commented upon. 

Quoting Professor J. A. Thomson’s assertion that ‘ The 
majority of naturalists hold a position of scepticism as regards 
the transmission of acquired characters,” he states: * I doubt 
whether this be true of zoologists even in this country ; it is 
certainly not true of the zoologists abroad ; it does not apply 
to the botanists even at home.” I would venture to think 
that the standpoint of Professor Thomson is by far the more 
accurate, but would prefer to quote the words of Professor 
Bateson, perhaps the leading exponent of the experimental 
investigation of genetics. (Problems of Genetics. Yale University 
Press. 1913.) Page 188: “ No epitome of the older evidence 
for the inheritance of adaptive changes is here required. This 
has often been collected, especially by Weismann, who exposed 
its weaknesses so thoroughly as to carry conviction to most 
minds, and showed that, whether the phenomenon occurs or 
not, no one can yet prove that it does. Belief in these trans- 
missions, after being almost universally held, was, with singular 
unanimity, abandoned.” 

Of more recent evidence Professor Hartog states: “ To my 
mind even more convincing—even crucial—are Kammerer’s 
observations on the Obstetric Toad, where he found that the 
changes induced by new conditions are not only transmitted 
to the offspring, but that such characters behave as Mendelian 
units.” Kammerer’s observations are of great importance, 
perhaps “ even crucial,”’ and, if substantiated, would do much 
to settle the whole question, Although many characters are 
dealt with, perhaps the most critical feature in these experiments 
is the development of a horny pad upon the thumbs of the 
male toad. As it is impossible here to quote the whole of Professor 
Bateson’s destructive criticism of Kammerer’s work, a few 
extracts must suflice. (Pages 201-202): “ The figures which 
Kammerer gives (of the thumb pads) are quite inadequate, and 
as they merely indicate a dark patch on the thumbs, it is not 
possible to form any opinion as to the nature of the structure 
they represent. The systematists who have made a special 
study of Batrachia appear to be agreed that Alytes in Nature 
do not have these structures ; and when individuals possessing 
them can be produced for inspection it will, I think, be time 
to examine the evidence for the inheritance of acquired 
characters more seriously. I wrote to Dr. Kammerer in July, 
1910, asking him for the loan of such a specimen, and on visiting 
the Biologische Versuchsaustaet in September of the same 
year I made the same request, but hitherto none has been 
produced. In matters of this kind much generally depends 
on interpretations made at the time of observation; here, 
however, is an example which could readily be attested by 
preserved material. I notice, with some surprise, that in a 
later publication on the same subject no reference to the develop- 
ment of these structures is made.” Of Kammerer’s later 
observations, Bateson remarks (page 203): ** But in this account 
I find no reference to the development of the * Brunftschwielen ’ 
—the horny pads on the hands of the males. As these structures 
would be of special value in such a diagnosis, the omission of 
any allusion to them calls for explanation. Kammerer claims 
the evidence as a proof of Mendelian segregation in regard 
to an acquired character, the first example recorded. Pending 
a repetition of the experiments, there is no more to be said.” 

Regarding Kammerer’s observations on Salamanders, Professor 
Bateson closes a very trenchant criticism by remarking (page 209) : 
** I am disposed to wait until the earlier steps have been made 
much more secure than they are yet,”’ and with respect to the 
more recent observations upon lizards (page 209): ** I feel the 
same scepticism that I have indicated in regard to the others, 
somewhat heightened by the fact that insuflicient evidence is 
given both regarding the behaviour of these various species 
in captivity when not subjected to abnormal temperatures, 
and in the wild state.” 

Summarising his position on this question, Professor Bateson 
writes (page 210): ‘** In reading such papers as those of Semon 
or Kammerer, the thought uppermost in my mind is that to 
multiply illustrations of supposed transmission of acquired 
characters is of little use until some one example has been 
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thoroughly investigated. If we had certain assurance that 
even a single unimpeachable case could be repeated at will, 
the whole matter would assume a more serious aspect. If, 
for instance, Kammerer were able to show us Alytes males with 
horny pads on their hands, it would be something tangible ; 
still more, if the experiment were repeated by others until no 
doubt that the offspring of Alytes which had bred in water 
for some three generations did acquire these pads, and that 
they could transmit these novelties to descendants raised in 
normal conditions. Till evidence of this kind is published by 
at least two independent observers investigating similar material, 
I find it easier to believe that mistakes of observation or of 
interpretation have been made than that any genuine trans- 
mission of acquired characters has been witnessed. 

* Meanwhile, there is no denying that the origin of adaptational 
features is a very grave difliculty. With the lapse of time since 
evolutionary conceptions have become a universal subject of 
study, that difficulty has, so far as I see, been in no wise 
diminished. But I find nothing in the evidence recently put 
forward which justifies departure from the agnostic position 
which most of us have felt obliged to assume.” 

I think, Sir, that Professor Bateson’s opinion is representative 
of that of the majority of biologists who have given impartial 
attention to this subject.—Yours, etc., 

Witu1AM B. Brieriey. 

Pathological Laboratory, 

Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. 


THE CELTIC NATIONALITIES 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—Mr. J. M. Hone’s interesting paper on the above subject 
contains a statement on which I crave your permission to pass 
a brief criticism. That writer says, ‘‘ Wales, no doubt, is funda- 
mentally a Celtic country. But the Gaels of Ireland and Scotland 
+ + «+ were minorities which imposed themselves upon native 
populations thrice their size.’ Now, assuming the historical 
facts to be, in the case of the Scottish Gaels, as Mr. Hone states 
them, his rendering thereof is, it seems to me, not a little calculated 
to create the impression that the Gaelic-speaking incomers from 
Ireland imposed their language and civilisation on a population 
which, besides being “ thrice their size,” stood in the relation of 
aliens and foreigners to the conquering Scots. I desire, with 
your permission, to remove that possibly erroneous impression. 
What are the historic facts characterising the Scottish conquest 
of the numerous and powerful nation of the Picts, from whom is 
descended the vast majority of the people of Scotland ? Briefly, 
they are these. The Scots (Irish) that settled in Scotland imposed 
their language and civilisation, and eventually their name and 
rule, on a kindred people, who spoke a Celtic language (Pictish), 
and who, though inferior to the Scots as regards the article of 
civilisation, yet supported a system of government, and enter- 
tained manners and customs between which and the corresponding 
Scottish institutions what points of difference existed were 
plainly accidental and adventitious, and not fundamental and 
essential. The Picts were a mixed race, partly Celtic and partly 
Iberian, who spoke a Celtic dialect. It is on the rock of these 
few historic facts that I venture to assert that the Scots of to-day 
are as “ fundamentally Celtic ” as the Welsh.—Yours, etc., 

R. Erskine or Marr. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTreEsMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Hone’s article in your last issue on the Small Celtic 
Nations prompts me once again to regret that enthusiasm for 
Keltic literature, legends, languages, and history cannot run 
concurrently with science and exactitude. Why for example, 
spell it Celtic when by its history the Greek or Latin name should 
be pronounced Keltic ? Why tolerate any longer the grotesque 
transcription of Irish-Gaelic, Cymry-British, Manx, and Cornish ? 
The French system of spelling Breton is not perfect, but at any 
rate it is readily understandable, and anyone reading Breton 
as spelt in France is not in much doubt as to how to pronounce 
it. Whereas Welsh transcribed under the crude phonetic system 





devised in Elizabethan time, and poor, poor Irish—How many of 
your readers can guess at the right pronunciation of the Gaelic 
word you quote, Bliadhna, or realise that in order to express the 
place name “ Droida ” (Drogheda) one has to write Droicheadatha, 
that Mhaire is uttered as Worre, Ihye is the rendering of the 
written Oidche, and that Gaelic itself is written Gaedhilg and 
pronounced Gwelig or Gwélg? One asks for nothing revolu- 
tionary, merely to have Irish and the Gaelic of Scotland spelt 
as any scientific philologist would spell them, and Welsh to be 
written as it is rendered by two such Welshmen as the late Sir 
John Rhys and the living Sir D. Brynmor Jones (see The Welsh 
People, published not many years ago). 

There are a few native Welsh philologists competent to deal 
as scientific men would deal with the extremely interesting 
British tongue, but in regard to the two branches of Gaelic—or 
rather three, since Manx is a third—we have scarcely any 
Irish-born exponent with a philological training. The great 
exponents of the Irish languages were all German—Zeuss, 
Windisch, Meyer—and those of our own nation who wrote of 
Irish as philologists would write—W. Stokes, John O’Donovan, 
and E. C. Quiggin—are either dead or do not seem to figure in 
the Keltic Revival Movements. 

Keltic studies are highly important to our understanding of the 
people of the United Kingdom ; they should occupy far more of 
our educational time than they do; but they should not be left 
to the uncritical, the illiterate, the spiteful or the gushing, but 
should be treated as we have become accustomed to treat the 
study of English, of the Indian and African languages. And 
the same argument should apply to Keltic literature. 

With Mr. Hone’s ethnology I agree. It is becoming perfectly 
farcical to pretend that there is a Keltic “ race.” Keltic languages 
are and were spoken by widely differing physical types—by 
Mediterranean men, by blond or red-haired Nordics, by the 
descendants of prehistoric Lapps and Eskimo, by Alpines and 
Cro-Magnons. It is equally nonsensical to deny that we English 
are largely Germanic, or to assert that the entire population of 
Germany, nine-tenths of which is guilty of this war, belongs to a 
special Teutonic type. They do not; they are nearly as mixed 
in origins and race affinities as are the * Keltic ” peoples. We are 
good of bad, according to ethnic standards, not by race but by 
culture and tradition. H. H. Jounston, 





To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. J. M. Hone says, “* There is matter for enduring 
wonder in the success with which the Welsh language has with- 
stood the assaults of English.’ Rather would most observant 
Welshmen say that there is matter for enduring grief in the 
crumbling of Welsh before the assaults of English, and English 
industrialism. For there is no blinking the fact that Welsh is 
steadily disappearing. In the industrial districts it has degener- 
ated into a patois, of which the verbs are largely English stems 
with Welsh endings. Hitherto the greatest force making for 
the purity and preservation of the Welsh language has been 
Nonconformity, but the influence of the chapels has been on 
the wane since the reaction from the Welsh Revival. This is 
due partly to theological conservatism, partly to the materialism 
of the bourgeois elders in the set fawr, whose social views are of 
a piece with those of the English middle class of the ‘sixties. 
Any Sabbath evening in the Rhondda Valley you will find the 
chapels ,half-empty, while the Italian refreshment shops and 
working-men’s clubs are thronged. No Labour or Socialist 
public meetings may be held on Sundays in this important 
industrial district ; they have been inhibited by the Free Church 
ministers, who control the tradesmen and lawyers on the local 
council. Even this interesting protectionist device does not stay 
the decline in chapel-going, most marked in Glamorganshire, but 
general in the Principality. 

Mr. Hone overestimates the influence of the vernacular Press. 
These journals are chiefly denominational organs, and exercise 
no appreciable influence on the extra-ecclesiastical life of Wales. 
I was recently connected with a newspaper in a semi-urban area 
of West Wales, which, once entirely Welsh, has been compelled 
by the lingual preference of its readers, especially the younger 
ones, to become English from title to imprint. The most influ- 
ential daily in Wales (edited by a Scotsman !) seldom prints 
anything in Welsh except an occasional englyn in the miscellany 
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column. In North Wales there are bona-fide Welsh newspapers, 
but even there the forward-looking section of the community 
turn to the Liverpool dailies or the Welsh edition of the Manches- 
ter Guardian for their light and leading. Among journalists the 
prevailing opinion is that Welsh kills a newspaper, although an 
occasional column of dialect Welsh pleases a certain type of 
reader. Our leading monthly journal is entirely English, save 
for the verse of Gwyn Jones, Gruffydd, Silyn Roberts, and others 
of the brilliant younger school of Welsh poets. 

To erect hope of the preservation of the Welsh language on 
teaching it in the schools is to build upon a foundation of sand. 
The net result of the present efforts is the instillation of a distaste 
for Welsh kindred with that of the average English public school 
boy for Latin. I gained little from Welsh lessons at school, and 
I noticed recently that a secondary school pupil who acquitted 
herself very creditably in Welsh at the Central Welsh Board 
Senior examination read Rupert Brooke with avidity, but turned 
from Ceiriog with disdain. Mr. Lloyd George remarked recently 
that Welsh culture did not originate with the Taff Vale Railway. 
True! Equally true that that undertaking and the industrialism 
it symbolises are expediting the obsequies. Welsh has no 
commercial value, and that is decisive for a people permeated 
with the commercial spirit, as the Welsh are, except for the 
Labour leaders and a section of the younger academic men. 
Tolerance has hastened the inevitable decline. Persecution 
might have impeded it indefinitely, but the English Imperialist 
has been (from the standpoint of his ultimate purpose) as un- 
cannily wise in his dealing with Wales as incorrigibly stupid in 
his treatment of Ireland. The failure of Welsh to withstand the 
centripetal pull, economic, social, cultural, political, of the 
“ Great State” has a bearing on the outstanding nationality 
problems of Europe that will be lost upon none of your readers— 
except, of course, those at the Wilhelmstrasse.—Yours, etc.. 

W. H. S. 


Miscellany 
SWINBURNE AND MR. GOSSE 


HE name of Edmund Gosse will be scattered up 
and down the course of latter nineteenth-century 
literary history; not as an influence, but as an 

observer; not as a creator, but as an artist in pen- 
portraiture. We actually read the diaries of such 
perfunctory observers as Crabb Robinson or Rogers 
for the sake of catching glimpses of their famous 
contemporaries ; Carlyle’s sketches of Coleridge talking on 
Highgate Hill or of Wordsworth sitting rock-like 
through the babble of a dinner party are already more 
precious to us than his rhetoric on heroes, and such prefer- 
ences are presages of what posterity’s debt to Mr. Gosse 
will be. His devotion to the art of literature, exhibited in 
the turn of his own sentences as well as in his criticism, has 
made him all his life seize every chance of knowing, not only 
masters, but interesting failures, among men of letters ; 
and whenever he has written about their works, he has 
recorded his personal impressions of them. The artist in 
him is even stronger than the critic ; and the delight with 
which he fastens upon these opportunities generally makes 
them the most striking passages in his criticisms. He was 
born with the gift of adoration; but to be born a hero- 
worshipper, and to possess an elegant pen do not suffice 
to make an adept in this art ; something besides is wanted. 
Swinburne himself, for instance, Mr. Gosse’s latest sitter,* 
was dowered to an almost incredible degree with a capacity 
for adoration and expression ; but even if his one encounter 
with Victor Hugo in the flesh had not been a disconcerting 
memory, could Swinburne have described his idol for us ? 





* Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Edmund Gosse. Macmillan 
and Co. 10s, 6d. net. 


No; in attempting to do so he would only have run up tothe 
zenith of despairing admiration and burst like a rocket : the 
result would not have been a portrait, but an autocombustion. 
Enthusiasm, admiration, make thought quick and obser- 
vation profound ; but hero-worship unmitigated produces 
descriptions which inevitably draw more attention to the 
admirer’s feelings than to the object of them. The tem- 
peramental peculiarity which gives to Mr. Gosse’s portraits 
piquancy and vivid objectivity is that he is a twi-minded 
man; while one half of him is thrilling with rapturous 
respect, the other is fixing a femininely merciless attention 
upon every mental and physical oddity. His eyes may be 
raised in profound or affectionate admiration, but the next 
moment they will be brimming with the most irreverent 
sense of astonishment and fun. Mr. Gosse’s problem as a 
literary craftsman is to reconcile the reports of these two 
conflicting attitudes towards his subject. He succeeds 
wonderfully. He blends them by means of an inimitable 
suavity of diction into a single portrait. The eighteenth 
century brush-work in this, his last and largest canvas, is 
masterly. Whata subject for him! A being so peculiar both 
physically and mentally, that in appearance and in the 
violent exaltation of his spirits and his faculties, he seemed 
almost to belong to an unfamiliar species of the human race. 


. . . In the case of Swinburne the physical strangeness exceeded 
perhaps that of any other entirely sane man of imaginative genius 
whose characteristics have been preserved for us. It must be 
defined with as much exactitude as is possible without falling into 
the error of caricature. Algernon Swinburne was in height five feet 
four and a half inches. He carried his large head very buoyantly 
on a tiny frame, the apparent fragility of which was exaggerated by 
his sloping shoulders, which gave him, almost into middle life, a 
girlish look. He held himself upright, and as he was very restless, 
he skipped as he stood, with his hands jerking or linked behind him 
while he talked, and, when he was still, one toe was often pressed 
against the heel of the other foot. In this attitude his slenderness 
gave him a kind of fairy look, which I, for one, have never seen 
repeated in any other human being. It recurs to my memory as his 
greatest outward peculiarity. . . . His head was immense. 
In the late Putney days, when he became bald, this bigness of his 
head was less noticeable than when it was emphasized by the vast 
** burning bush ” of his red hair, which in early days he wore very 
much fluffed out at the sides. . . . Swinburne’s . . . greenish- 
grey eyes (which Rossetti has painted light blue) were small, and 
deeply set, and were fixed before him with surprising intensity. 


Mr. Gosse then quotes Mr. Adams’ impression of his appear- 
ance in 1862: “ A tropical bird, high-crested, long-beaked, 
quick-moving, with rapid utterance and screams of humour.’ 
This is only a static description, quoted to remind the 
reader of the fantastic opportunities such a being, as strange 
within as he was without, must give to the pen of Mr. Gosse ; 
a being whose own adventures consisted of ‘‘a series of electric 
shocks received from running up against masterpieces,” 
and whose relations to others were largely composed of 
the electric shocks he gave them ; one who seemed in some 
respects to be rather “an hypertrophied intelligence ” 
than a man, and yet one whose character remained singu- 
larly genuine, simple, not to say boyish; a poet who rose 
into the sky a fiery portent, baleful to most, but glorious, 
an omen of freedom; to others as violently disturbing to all 
as ever Byron was to his contemporaries, and destined to a 
trailing diminuendo in the shades of Putney, which suggests 
a subject made to Ibsen’s hand—the old hunter shooting 
tame rabbits in an attic. What a subject for Mr. Gosse ! 

The first time Mr. Gosse saw him (he had come, 
of course, like every young enthusiast in the world of letters 
within wind and whiff of Swinburne’s genius) was one July 
afternoon in 1868 when the legend of him and the worship 
of him was at its height: 





Swinburne had fallen in a fit while working in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, and had cut his forehead superficially against 
the iron staple of the desk. I was walking along a corridor when 
I was passed by a couple of silent attendants rapidly carrying along 
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in a chair what seemed to be a dead man. I recognised him instantly 
from his photographs which now filled the shop windows. His 
hanging hands, his closed eyes, corpse-white face, and red hair 
dabbled in blood presented an appearance of the utmost horror, 
but I learned a few days later that his recovery was rapid and 
complete. 

Here is Mr. Gosse’s first impression of him (very character- 

istic of both) at a party of Pre-Raphaelites some three 

years later : 


But among so much that was wonderful, I continued riveted to the 
aspect of Swinburne, who indulged me with quite a long conversation. 
His kindness at once became like the kindness of an elder brother. 
In some ways he fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, the promise of 
my hero-worship. At the same time I have to confess that there 
was something in his appearance and his gestures which I found 
disconcerting and which I have a difficulty in defining without a 
suspicion of caricature. He was not quite like a human being. 
Moreover, the dead pallor of his face and his floating balloon of red 
hair, had already, though he was but in his thirty-third year, a 
faded look. As he talked to me he stood perfectly rigid, with his 
arms shivering at his sides, and his little feet tight against each 
other, close to a low settee in the middle of the studio. Even now 
and then, without breaking off talking or bending his body, he hopped 
on to this sofa, and presently hopped down again, so that I was 
reminded of some orange-crested bird—a hoopoe perhaps—hopping 
from perch to perch in a cage. The contrast between these sudden 
movements and the enthusiasm of his rich and flute-like voice was 
very strange. In the course of a little time Swinburne’s oddities 
ceased to affect me in the slightest degree, but on this first occasion 
my impression of them was rather startling than pleasant. 


All through the biography the descriptions of the poct’s 
appearance and behaviour are as vivid as descriptions can 
possibly be. Perhaps his talk and his ecstatic manner of 
reciting poetry is not so well suggested as in the early sketch 
Mr. Gosse published soon after the poet’s death. One regrets 
that he did not quote from that admirable account such 
similes as this, which express in a manner no writer could 
improve upon the poet’s strange altcrnations of quiescence 
and violent elevation: 

The slightest emotional excitement, of anger, or pleasure, or 
admiration, sent him into a state which could scarcely be called 
anything but convulsive. He was like that little geyser in Iceland 
which is always simmering, but which, if it is irritated by having 
pieces of [turf thrown into it, instantly boils over and flings its 
menacing column at the sky. 


That sentence suggests the secret of Swinburne’s idiosyn- 
crasies, which underlie at once the glories and the faults 
of his poetry; his fatiguing copiousness and his power of 
occasionally sweeping the reader up with him into regions 
where the exaltation of many other fine poets seems tame 
by comparison. His soul was always like a kettle on the 
top of Mount Everest boiling at a temperature which would 
barely warm another lower down ; his intellect like a city 
prepared for some gala night which at the touch of a single 
lamplighter’s pole could be instantly illuminated from end 
to end. 

Masterpieces of biography are rare ; they require a con- 
sonancy between author and subject which is rare. Intui- 
tion on the biographer’s part is seldom sufficient ; it must be 
fertilised by the fortuitous revelations of constant com- 
panionship. Such books are the offspring of a kind of 
marriage of minds. As far as the painting of externals is 
concerned this book is perfect; and it seemed that the 
combination of Swinburne and Mr. Gosse might produce a 
masterpiece. It would be the book of a devotee of literature 
about one to whom literature was the whole of life, “‘ the most 
exasperated «xsthete”’ Maupassant had ever met; of a 
poet-critic on a poet; of a born observer and humorous 
delineator of everything unusual in human nature about 
one of the strangest of mortals—and Mr. Gosse lived in 
close companionship with Swinburne from 1873 to 1880 and 
never quite lost touch with him afterwards. Yet—though 


it seems ungrateful after enjoying a book which is as easy 


to read as it is to drink when one is thirsty—it is impossible 
to write a review of it without saying that it is not, though 
it is nearly, a masterpiece. What has in this case forbidden 
the banns between these two minds? In the first place 
the voice of that old Dame, Discretion, to whose warnings 
Mr. Gosse in writing Father and Son was so fortunately 
deaf, has had something to do with it. It may be a triumph 
of sleight of hand to write a life of Swinburne without 
mentioning even soda-water ; but it is a mistake for all that. 
The Walpurgis nights of talk in London, the intellectual 
fervour, the racketings, followed by periodical removals to 
the country where the poet, remarkable for extraordinary 
meekness of behaviour, always “ rapidly recovered,” the 
defiant flagrancy of his rebellious genius, those chariotings 
by Bacchus and his pards, are suggested no doubt; they 
lie.close beneath the surface ; one has only to scratch the 
glaze upon the picture to find them. But by glazing them 
over Mr. Gosse has failed to bring out, with proper emphasis, 
Swinburne’s symbolic relation to his age. In a fine figurative 
passage of criticism too long to quote, he does indeed 
suggest the significance of that sudden irruption into the 
orderly park of English poetry, with its smooth lawns and 
grazing deer; in another, he marks the significance of the 
Prelude to Songs of Sunrise, the renunciations there implicd, 
and the sudden turning of that river of melody and enthu- 
siasm towards an abstract direction ; but by passing over the 
poet’s racketings so lightly (no need to be romantic about 
them ; the sordid side of them might have been given as 
well) what has been missed is the manner in which, however 
much moralists may regret it, the extravagance of the 
poet’s life contributed to his legend, the idea of him, which 
in the Victorian era was as the sudden unfurling of a banner 
of freedom. There is another point, too, which in his essay 
Mr. Gosse brought out more clearly. Swinburne was hailed 
as the dawn of a new era of poctry; he was the blazing 
sunset of an old. He was pre-eminently a rhetorical poct, 
and later poets have tried to take rhetoric and wring its 
neck. We see him so constantly as “ Algernon Swin- 
burne ” throughout the book that we are induced often 
to forget his characteristic as a type; that he was essentially 
a dreamer, to whom men were as trees walking, and books 
more real than life, a man who lived more hidden away in 
the life of the imagination than perhaps any other man 
who has still kept his reason. This criticism, too, refers 
only to focus and proportion. It is because this book 
is too good to be superseded that one regrets so much it 
should not be the masterpiece Mr. Gosse might have 
made it. Desmond MacCartuy. 


A FAREWELL TO AFRICA 


Now, once again, upon the Pole-star’s bearing 
We plough these furrowed fields where no blade 
springeth ; 

Again the busy trade in the halyards singeth, 
Sun-whitened spindrift from the blown wave shcaring ; 
The uncomplaining sea suffers our faring ; 
In a brazen glitter our little wake is lost, 
And the starry south rolls over until no ghost 
Remaineth of us and all our pitiful daring : 
For the sea beareth no trace of man’s endeavour, 
His might enarmoured, his prosperous argosies, 
Soundless within her unsounded caves forever 
She broodeth, knowing neither war nor peace, 
And our grey cruisers holds in mind no more 
Than the cedarn fleets that Sheba’s treasure bore. 

5° South. Francis Brett Youn. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Se late Russian Government had been negotiating 
with ours on the subject of copyright. I believe 
that an agreement to agree had been reached. 
I don’t know how far the new Government is going to take 
over this sort of obligation from the old, but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the negotiations, when it is possible to 
resume them, will be taken up where they were left off. 
If the whole thing has to be reopened ab ovo, the Governments 
may take years getting to work again. For the vested 
interests which can bring pressure to bear on them over a 
thing like this are not very large and powerful and the 
Departments will have plenty of other things to think about. 
* * * 


The position with Russia is that she can steal our literature 
and we can steal hers. The English author gets nothing out 
of Russia, and the Russian (unless he can secure some special 
place with an “ Authorised Edition ’’) gets nothing out of 
Great Britain. Russian books sell by thousands in this 
country ; English books by millions in Russia. It certainly 
on the face of it makes for wholesale translation and cheap 
literature for the masses. The Russian workman can get 
his Dickens, his Conan Doyle, and his Jack London (he is 
fond of all these) for a few pence per volume, and we are 
flooded out with Russian novels and plays. But it is rough 
on authors, and in the end (at least in this country) neither 
the publisher nor the public comes out of it very well. When 
a publisher brings out a version of a Russian book he is 
always faced with the possibility of a rival bringing out 
another translation at the same time as his appears, or even 
before it. And the general absence of authorisation and 
restraint means an enormous amount of bad and botchy 
and mutilated translations. Not long ago two translations 
of the same set of stories by a Russian author appeared, 
and a comparison of the two made it evident that one or 
both of the translators was or were thoroughly incompetent 
for the work. Sometimes a translation of undoubted 
authority (this occurred last year with an important philo- 
sophical book) appears, and is killed by a more conspicuous 
and cheaper translation by an inefficient man. And trans- 
lators and publishers who are responsible to nobody will take 
the most monstrous liberties with books in the way of cutting. 
Some recent translations of important novels have been cut 
ruthlessly and ruinously with the sole object of saving 
expense in type and paper. That this should happen with 
Russian literature, one of the “ livest ’ of all literatures in 
the last two generations, is scandalous. Only a good copy- 
right agreement can put things right. 


* * * 


Two or three weeks ago, in reviewing the Annual of New 
Poetry, I remarked that the volume was saved by the work 
of a new poet, Edward Eastaway. I added that this name 
was a pseudonym taken by a man who had written many 
books ; and that as the author clearly did not wish his 
identity to be disclosed, I should not disclose it. Unhappily 
there is no longer any reason for concealment. “* Edward 
Eastaway ” was Edward Thomas, who has just been killed 


in action. 
He ae ak 


Thomas, who at the time of his death was a second- 
lieutenant in the R.G.A., was a man of thirty-nine. He 
began writing very young, and produced a large number 
of books. His early essays, Hore Solitaria, made a small 
stir among those who were alive to new good writing, but it 
was not until he wrote The Heart of England and The South 


Country that he got anything like a vogue. Unfortunately 
his later books were too numerous: too numerous to be 
uniformly good, and numerous enough to get in each other's 
way. There was a large number of “tramp” books ; 
there was a novel (The Happy-Go-Lucky Morgans); there 
was a Life of Borrow, a volume about Feminine Influence on 
the Poets, critical studies of Pater, Keats, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Swinburne, and Maetcrlinck ; there was even a Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough, an enterprise to which one cannot 
conceive that he devoted himself from mere interest in the 
subject. Nothing he ever did was slackly done. The Life 
of Marlborough itself was a graceful and competent piece 
of work. But like many men of letters he had to write 
more than he wanted to write, and the result was that his 
best work did not always get its due. 


* * * 


Both as English traveller and as critic Thomas at his best 
was very good. He would take a district or a road like the 
Icknield Way: cover it thoroughly and note down the 
common incidents that befell him and the common things— 
birds, tramps, landscapes, groups in public-houses, flowers, 
bridges, signboards—which he saw. There is nothing 
duller than a mere catalogue of such things set down in an 
impersonal and styleless way. But everything that he saw 
was seen through a temperament which slightly coloured it, 
a gentle and melancholy (though not feeble) temperament. 
There was always character in even the slightest sketch he 
wrote about the English countryside. I remember the last 
one which he contributed to this paper (The Quantocks, 1915), 
for which he frequently wrote as essayist and reviewer ; it 
was a slight and fragmentary thing, with no action in it and 
no fine writing ; yet it was a feeling record of small things 
seen, and it succeeded. His critical work varied in quality. 
The two best critical books he wrote were the Swinburne and 
the Pater which appeared in Mr. Secker’s series of Studies 
in Contemporary Literature. These were sensible and origi- 
nal, Thomas was not always right about a man’s stature, 
and he had no great gift for discussing movements or the 
relations of people to movements. But he had a very 
fastidious sense for detail in craftsmanship, for the music 
and colour of words; and his enthusiasm for genuine artists, 
especially unknown ones, did a good deal for several con- 
temporary reputations. 

% * * 


At the same time it is undeniable that his later prose 
books did not fulfil his early promise. He was overworked 
and seemed to be getting tired. Then in 1913—not having 
attempted a line of verse since he was a boy—he suddenly 
began to write poems, surreptitiously and in quantities. 
He went into the Army after the outbreak of war, recovered 
his health and continued to write verse at a great rate, 
A few of his poems have appeared in periodicals and a 
small volume of them is in the press. They are unlike 
anyone else’s poems: they have the individuality, the 
quietness, the sadness, the vividness of impression of his 
own prose ; and some of them are very good. If the large 
body of them still unpublished are as interesting as those 
few which have appeared he will have a place among the 
lesser English poets. Just before his death he was in better 
spirits than he had ever been and looking forward to a fresh 
start as a writer. He was a quiet, attractive man: tall and 
thin, with fair hair, a very handsome clean-shaven face 
coloured to a uniform golden brown by the sun, and violet 
eyes, keen but haunted. It was always amusing to think 
of him on the road, taking his pipe and his pot with the 
rustics in the hostelry : even had he gone in rags and un- 
shaven he could never have looked anything but the refined 
intellectual that he was, SoLtomon Eacie. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Zella Sees Herself. By E. M. Detarretp. Heinemann. 
6s. net. 


The History of an Attraction. By Basi CreicnTon. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 


The Snare. By Raraeu Sapatini. Secker. 5s. net. 


The artistic temperament consists of continually taking 
one’s artistic temperature. It is the power that gives 
us the gift to see ourselves as we should like others to see 
us. It is poses, poses, all the way, with press cuttings 
mixed in one’s path like mad. It gives pleasure for the 
sake of being considered pleasant, worships beauty for 
the sake of the company beauty keeps, and, instead of 
falling in love, arranges itself picturesquely in that emotion 
before giving the signal for the limelights. It is never 
in touch with reality, for it is too busy with realisation. 
It is a paradox, for it regards self from without while 
tormenting it from within; it is a platitude, for it 
re-asseverates the too-well-known. It is a form of lunacy, 
nourished on moonshine, and dependent on one’s being 
beside oneself—one’s own audience, one’s own chorus, 
one’s own critic, and yet desperately and humiliatingly 
concerned with the approval of others. It is the self- 
admiration which destroys self-respect. It is its own 
object and its own subject, its own objet d’art and its 
own mauvais sujet. Also, it has nothing in particular 
to do with art; there is nothing artistic about it except 
its name. Julius Cesar, that supreme artist in prose, 
appears to have been without it (though Shakespeare, 
dramatising him from inadequate material, endowed him 
with it); Cicero, a great artist, was a mere mass of it. 
The juxtaposition of Cesar and Cicero in the latter’s letters 
is the best study in this contrast that I can remember. 
That Shakespeare recognised it in himself is more than 
hinted in the Sonnets ; Homer attributed it to his Achilles ; 
Sophocles was presumably free from it. Byron, as is clear 
from his correspondence, had much less of it than is 
commonly supposed; Robert Louis Stevenson was a 
martyr to it, but a cheerful and courageous martyr, who 
wrung good even out of its depths of ill. We have all 
met people who had the temperament without any accom- 
panying power of artistic expression or artistic appreciation 
whatever. Zella, in Zella Sees Herself, is the pure type. 
She is not an artist, she has not the moral or intellectual 
equipment of the artist, but she has a quick cleverness 
and a ready responsiveness which enable her to deceive 
herself into the practice of the arts—and of the emotions. 
When she contemplates becoming a nun it is only because 
she “ fancies herself” as a nun. When she begins to write 
a novel it is not because she wants to write a novel, but 
because she wants to find self-expression as a novelist. 
She morbidly craves approbation. She reflects others to 
forestall their casting reflections on her. And yet she is 
not just a chameleon. Somewhere in her there is a real 
Zella, and at one important point in her life she sees herself 
and knows what has been the matter all along. There 
the book stops. It begins when she is seven, and it leaves 
her after the first house-party her father (at the instigation 
of a “ managing ” aunt) gives for her benefit. The author 
is cxtremely witty in the satiric vein, and keeps the reader 
amused from page to page; sometimes, indeed, the satire 
becomes almost farce; but there is much more to the 
book than that. There is sympathy as well as irony, 
illumination as well as excoriation. We are made to feel 
Zella’s pathos and charm, despite her maddening insincerity. 
A still more ironical and amusing study is that of Zella’s 
Aunt Marianne, whose vast complacency and serene fatuity 
no reality can ever touch, so that the humour of her is 


uncomplicated by hint of pathetic reserves. Here is an 
insincerity so complete, so four-square, so monumental, 
that Zella’s insincerities have by comparison a sincerity 
of theirown. Aunt Marianne, a ‘“* good woman,” a “ devoted 
wife,” a “* model mother ”—any similar collection of catch- 
words would equally apply to her: I am quoting the 
phraseology of convention, not of Miss (or Mr. or Mrs. ?) 
Delafield—has the lie inthe soul. One of her stock assertions 
is that “gentlemen do not always quite understand ” 
(gentlemen are here contrasted with ladies, not with men 
or women); one of her habits is always to talk of herself 
in the third person to children when they are unhappy 
(e.g., “Don’t you remember the piece of poetry Aunt 
Marianne is so fond of?”). She has a contemptuous 
horror of “ foreigners,” and refers blandly to “the Last 
Sacraments, such as they are, of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” A characteristic remark of hers runs: “ There 
was a second telegram, I believe, to say that she had passed 
away quite peacefully. Or, rather, since foreigners word 
these things very oddly, it just said that she had died 
that morning.” When she observes that “God is not 
mocked,” Aunt Marianne’s tones remind her hearer “ of 
a showman exhibiting the strange peculiarities of his 
charge.”” The amazing atmosphere of hysteria with which 
Miss Delafield credits Zella’s convent-school provides 
further opportunities of the same satiric method. The 
method, however, is strangely relaxed in favour of an 
objectionable young man called James, Zella’s cousin, 
in whom the one virtue of sincerity is apparently intended 
to cover a multitude of priggish and self-assertive traits. 
He solemnly warns Zclla against reading Kant and Hegel, 
because, he says, “I hate girls to have a smattering of 
that sort of thing; and for those who read in earnest it’s 
worse still.” Not that all the men escape. There is a 
marvellous young man—large, handsome, “ well connected ” 
—who woos Zella, with appalling verisimilitude, in sentences 
such as: “I lost something on the moors up there, though, 
that I shall never find again—perhaps it was my youth. 
Something snapped in me, you know, and life has been— 
well, different ever since.” 

The History of an Attraction is a book of an unusual 
kind. It is patient and detailed, and it contains little 
action. The title, indeed, describes the story well. Two 
people meet when he is twenty-two and she is fifteen. That 
is on board ship. A few years later they meet again— 
by arrangement—in Rome. A little later still they meet 
in Munich, and the man helps the girl to avoid an 
unacceptable marriage by flight to London. (There is, 
characteristically, nothing of conventional melodrama about 
this incident ; like everything else in the narrative, it is 
treated in a vein that, but for its recurring melancholy, 
might be called social comedy.) Meanwhile, the man has 
fallen in love with somebody else, and he marries. His 
marriage is, through facts of temperament and circum- 
stance, unhappy. So much, with the final working out of 
that situation, is really all there is of plot. There is a 
good deal of analysis—as thus : 

It was odd that Janet, almost from the first, had suggested 
marriage, in spite of her apparent hostility to social ways, and 
her strong reaction had the odd effect of enforcing that suggestion. 
He had never thought of the pleasures and attractions of her 
personality apart from the notion of marrying her. She inspired 
in him a wilful passion beating up against the wind of pleasure. 
It was a turmoil to be allayed only by settling for life, whose solution 
summed up and closed the door upon the past. He thought of 
Anita, whose effect was so entirely the reverse. She had never 
aroused in his mind a marriageable thought, and yet when she was 
present he thought of nothing but the pleasures of her presence. 
Janet held the practical key to the commotion she caused ; Anita 
threw back upon the sufferer the perplexities of which she was so 
glad to seem innocent. 


It is clear that such a passage, with its mixed metaphors, 
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does not say what it wants to say; equally clearly, what 
it wants to say is something real and interesting. And 
most of the writing (especially in the conversations) is 
good. I choose the above passage only because it is crucial. 
On that difference of reaction to the two women concerned 
the whole story turns. 

The Snare is a vividly-conceived and vividly-presented 
romance of the Peninsular War, or, rather, of duels, plots, 
intrigues, love affairs, disasters, behind the lines in that 
war. There is no room, nor need, for delicacy of characterisa- 
tion; sometimes, though rarely, the writing flags into 
conventionality, and we find youthful scapegraces using 
phrases such as “ until despair left me no other choice.” 
But, on the whole, the telling is worthy of a most ingeniously 
entangled and genuinely exciting tale. 

Greratp GovLp. 


RELIGION AND THE EAST 
The Historical Development of Religion in China. By 


Watter J. CLENNELL. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 


Indian Moral Instruction and Caste Problems. By A. H. 
Benton, I.C.S. (Retd.). Longmans. 4s. 6d. 


A reading of these two books is calculated to produce— 
in the mind of an Englishman—perplexity, humiliation, 
and even terror. The author of the first is a member of 
our Consular Service, and it speaks well for the Service 
that it has produced an officer in the East with Mr. Clennell’s 
sympathy and imaginative insight. He has written a 
book which combines information with charm and common 
sense with feeling. It gives a vivid picture of the material 
and mental condition of one of those huge swarming 
ant-heaps of humanity which form in Asia, and which we 
then call an Eastern people or nation. The sight of it 
fills one with the perplexity, humiliation, and foreboding 
which overtakes the European sometimes when he stands 
in the bazaar of any Eastern town and watches the alien 
and unintelligible variety, business, passivity swarming 
around him. Mr. Clennell himself would probably disagree 
with us in laying stress upon the gulf between the Eastern 
and Western mind. He argues in his book that Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism appeal to three different 
sides of the Chinese mind, that those three sides with 
their three different kinds of aspiration are common to all 
human beings, and that, therefore, Europe itself—under 
other names—has evolved its Confucian Orthodoxy, its 
Taoism and Féngshui, its Buddhist doctrine of vanity 
of vanities. There is, of course, a great deal of truth in 
this, and a grasp of it has enabled Mr. Clennell to give 
life and lucidity to his account of the development of 
religion in China. Yet, in the end, we are left with the 
predominating feeling that the gulf between the religious 
experiences of China and Europe is impassable, and that 
that is why the permeation of Asia by Western ideas and 
methods is creating one of the most terrific problems that 
have ever perplexed humanity. * 

When we turn to Mr. Benton’s book we find again con- 
firmation of this view. Here the problem is brought home 
to us in sharply concrete form as the rulers of 815 million 
Asiatics. Mr. Benton, too, has all the experience of a 
British official in an Eastern Service, and a degree of 
sympathy and insight which is certainly not universal 
in the Indian Civil Service. His book has neither the 
literary graces nor the intellectual power and charm of 
Mr. Clennell’s, but it merits the careful attention of all 
who are concerned for the obiigations of the British Empire 
in India. Mr. Benton, we imagine, has been led in his 
retirement to put to himself this question: ‘ What are 
we really doing in, and for, India?” Materially we have 


done and are doing much, but spiritually? Mr. Benton 
is uneasy when he reflects upon the spiritual effects of British 
administration. Here the permeation of East by West 
seems to produce only disintegration and a kind of arid 
bitterness. Mr. Benton finds the cause of our failure in 
our attitude towards the Indian’s religion. His thesis is 
that we have attempted in India to divorce education 
from religion, that religion alone produces morality, and 
that the Indian, educated on Western ideas, deprived of 
his own religious and moral rudder, drifts helplessly into 
anarchism. The author argues that the root of the evil 
lies in the adoption by the Indian Government of the 
policy of neutrality in matters connected with religion 
instead of toleration. He proposes as a remedy that 
independent committees should be constituted in each 
district of India by the Government to give moral instruction 
to the pupils of all Government and Grant-in-Aid Schools 
in accordance with the religion of the pupils. 

Now there is something to be said both for and against 
Mr. Benton’s “remedy” as an administrative measure. 
But the mere statement of it shows that, as a remedy, 
it does not go anywhere near the root of the evil. The 
attitude of our Government towards the Indian’s education 
and religion is only an example of its wider failure to make 
any attempt to understand the spiritual and intellectual 
lives of its millions of subjects. It is humiliating to reflect 
that in India, where religion means as much to the people 
as it does in China, 99 per cent. of the Indian Civil Service 
pay infinitely less attention to it than to snipe-shooting. 
What fills one with dismay is the utter lack of intellectual 
sympathy on the Government official’s part, a sympathy 
which alone might bridge the gulf between East and West. 
And we suggest to Mr. Benton that the reason why the 
educated Indian becomes an anarchist is not that he has 
lost his morality in the Government schools, but because 
he feels that his rulers have no sympathy either with his 
religious and spiritual beliefs or his political aspirations, 
and regard him with a superior and puzzled irritation when 
he refuses to remain a humble “ raiyat,” duly grateful 
for the material benefits of roads, railways, and irrigation 
works which a beneficent Government confers upon him. 


A RUSSIAN SYMPOSIUM 


Russian Realities and Problems. By Paut MiLyovukovy, 
Peter Struve, A. Lappo-DANILEVSKy, Roman 
Dmowsk1, and Harotp Wiiuiams. Edited by J. D. 
Durr. Cambridge University Press. 5s. net. 


Last August a course of lectures on Russia and Poland 
was delivered at a Summer School at Cambridge. They 
were wise in their choice at the Summer School. The 
lecturers were the best obtainable. The only Englishman, 
Dr. Harold Williams, speaks more of the languages of Russia 
than almost any Russian; we once heard it alleged of 
him that he had addressed a meeting of Esthonians in 
their own tongue. The three Russian lecturers are all 
distinguished scholars, and the remaining speaker is one 
of the few Poles whose name has prestige in Russian 
political circles. The volume, therefore, has most of the 
merits to be expected of a symposium. But it has also 
some of the defects. In the first place, there are grave 
omissions. No survey of conditions in contemporary 
Russia can be regarded as thorough which does not have 
something to say about the bureaucracy and the Church. 
Their place in the nation can only be estimated by 
“insiders *’; travellers’ tales must necessarily treat them 
superficially, however picturesquely. Secondly, the lecturers 
vary in their assumption of knowledge on the part of their 
audiences. M. Lappo-Danilevsky, in particular, speaks 
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throughout as though he were addressing the author of 


the Encyclopedia Britannica. But with these qualifications 
Russian Realities and Problems is distinctly a book to study. 
Prof. Struve’s suggestive survey of the economic development 
of Russia and Dr. Williams’s sympathetic sketch of Russia’s 
nationalities both contain much matcrial which has not, 
we believe, been previously accessible to English readers. 
M. Dmowski describes the relations between the Poles on 
the one hand and the Russians and Germans on the other. 
Of their relations with Austria he tactfully says as little 
as possible. M. Lappo-Danilevsky, discussing Russian 
science and art, leaps easily from Prince Trubetskoy’s 
adventures with the Absolute to somebody’s microbiological 
studies in intracellular digestion. Professor Milyoukov’s 
first lecture deals with Balkan politics, and is noteworthy 
mainly on account of the number of British authorities 
cited. His residence in the Balkans (he used to hold a 
professorship in Sofia) gives the speaker a particular claim 
to our attention, no less than the post which he at present 
occupies. His view of the attempt of Austria to establish 
a hegemony over the Balkans, and his denunciation of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria are on lines which are now familiar. 
He explains Russia’s interest in maintaining Serbian 
independence, and in driving the remains of the Turkish 
dominion out of Europe, but from his own Imperialistic 
point of view rather than for Pan-Slav and orthodox reasons. 
Professor Milyoukov desires Russia to have Constantinople, 
in fact, for reasons of strategy, and not because of St. 
Sophia. 

His second lecture is extremely illuminating in the 
light of recent occurrences. It is a study of the 
representative system in Russia. Professor Milyoukov 
describes the cumbersome method by which members of 
the Duma are elected. Compared with it, the Prussian 
franchise system is almost democratic. The system is 
too complicated to describe in a few words. Its principal 
feature is the distribution of the population into separate 
curie, virtually on a property basis. The curie repre- 
senting the poorest classes—the peasants and working 
men—are not directly selected for each province, but are 
composed of the delegates of local groups, which again 
consist of delegates from smaller local sub-areas. A peasant, 
in order to become a member of a provincial curia, has 
to go through four stages of election, while a big landowner 
or wealthy citizen passes through only two. This com- 
plicated system was revised in 1907 (in order to counter- 
act the Socialist tendency of the first two Dumas) by 
Dobrovolsky, who went into retirement shortly afterwards, 
and was recalled only a few months ago in order to become 
Minister of Justice. When we last heard of him he was 
on his way to the fortress of Peter and Paul. 

As things are, however, each provincial curia has to 
elect one peasant and one working man to the Duma. 
There are peasants in Russia of all opinions, but the working 
man politician is always a Socialist; consequently, not 
even the thoroughly undemocratic system just described 
has succeeded in eliminating the heterodox. “It is quite 
impossible for the capitalists to elect a non-Socialist member. 
Russia is the only place in the world, I suppose, where 
the ‘ bourgeois’ and the ‘junkers’ are obliged to elect 
Socialist members.” Professor Milyoukov points out the 
extreme urgency of sweeping constitutional reforms for 
Russia. But nothing that he says gives one any idea 
whether he realised how near these reforms were to their 
accomplishment. His paper, the Retch, began its leading 
article in its issue of March 7th with the words: “ The 
newspapers of the Right are loudly rejoicing. Glory to 
God, the Progressive Bloc has gone to pieces.” A week 
later a Cabinet consisting exclusively of members of the 
Bloc was considering the question of the disposal of the 
last of the Romanovs. 


CONFISCATION IN IRELAND 


Confiscation in Irish History. By W. F. T. Burt er. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Much the most important work on this subject is Dr. 
Bonn’s Englische Kolonisation in Ireland. Dr. Bonn 
during his frequent visits to Ireland in pre-war days, was 
engaged not only in research work of a historical nature, 
but also in the study of contemporary conditions. But 
while it is suspected that Dr. Kuno Meyer’s translations 
from the old Irish were inspired by the Foreign Office at 
Berlin, there has been no question of Dr. Bonn’s scholarly 
disinterestedness. His ponderous volumes are the basis 
of Mr. Butler’s essay, a rather dry and savourless piece 
of writing, in which theorists—whether of Unionism or 
Nationalism—will find very little nourishment. Such reflec- 
tions on the results of his enquiry as Mr. Butler finally 
indulges in might well have been omitted. His suggestion 
that England has lost more than Ireland by the confiscations 
is an extraordinary one. However, he can draw some 
interesting parallels between the colonisation of Ireland 
and the colonisation of Styria, Bohemia, the Baltic 
provinces, and other parts of Europe. Very close would 
be the parallel with Bohemia but for the reversion of the 
mass of the people there to Catholicism after the Thirty 
Years’ War. Previously the Germans of Bohemia had 
formed a sort of Catholic Ulster. 

Many popular errors are corrected in the course of Mr. 
Butler’s book. It is untrue of Ireland in general—though 
true of a part of Ulster and a few other districts—that the 
Tudors drove the peasants off the land. Indeed, the lot 
of the peasants may have improved when the properties 
of the greater chieftains were confiscated ; for under the 
clan system large numbers of the people had had a 
semi-servile status. Numerous, however, were the lesser 
clansmen who, though free, stood outside the ruling 
aristocracy and were really cultivators of the soil, forming 
a veritable peasant proprietary ; this excellent institution 
was attacked by James I. and destroyed by Cromwell. 
Mr. Butler also alludes to the vulgar confusion of the 
“six counties” of James’ Plantation with the “six 
counties ’’ of Mr. Lloyd George’s settlement scheme. Even 
the Spectator, as Mr. Butler observes, continually describes 
Antrim and Down as Plantation Counties. Antrim and 
Down, now the most “ British” parts of the island, were, 
in fact, colonised by methods of private enterprise on the 
part of Scotsmen and Englishmen, aided, indeed, by the 
ruthless warfare of Chichester in the years 1600-1603. 
The two counties of Cavan and Monaghan, which are 
excluded from Ulster by the modern partitionists, were, 
on the other hand, included by James in the northern 
forfeitures. 

But Mr. Butler is usually concerned with the more 
recondite problems of the confiscations. Although, as 
he says, scarcely any two sources agree, and although 
many quotations from original documents are found 
inaccurate, yet he is often able to suggest solutions which 
oppose the results obtained by previous investigators. 
Important details are given of the Leitrim, Longford, 
and South Leinster plantations, hitherto rather ignored 
by the historian, and new light is thrown on the Tudor 
confiscations, the confiscations of Cromwell, and the 
confiscations in Connaught during the reign of Charles II. 
Only in Ulster and South Leinster, however, was a serious 
attempt made to keep the colonists and the original 
inhabitants distinct. And even in Ulster the new land- 
owners found that they could not proceed without Irish 
labour ; even here the policy of segregation largely failed. 
The history of these things is, indeed, “* almost ” the history 
of Ireland for the five centuries following the Anglo-Norman 
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Conquest ; confiscation only ceased “ because there was 
nothing left to confiscate.” In 1641 there were 8,000 
Roman Catholic landowners in Ireland ; under Charles II. 
not more than 1,300; in 1700 the old proprietors retained 
only one million out of a total of twenty million acres. 
The fate of the “people” under the changes—whether 
peasant proprietors and “churls”—is very ably dealt 
with by Mr. Butler. At times the Government was inclined 
to declare in favour of the poorer clansmen, and to uphold 
the Brehon Law against the great Gaelic chieftains, most 
of whom, in their desire for autocratic power, were only 
too eager for the introduction of the English land system. 
However, after the flight of O’Donnell and O'Neill from 
Ireland the Government decided that “a multitude of 
small freeholders beggars a nation,” and the free clansmen 
were turned into tenants-at-will. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lively Recollections. By the Rev. Jonn SHearme. John Lane. 5s. net. 

Canon Shearme has for fifty years been in holy orders, almost entirely 
in rural parishes. In early youth he saw a good deal of Hawker of 
Morwenstow, whose thirteen cats, we are told, ‘*‘ accompanied him 
to daily service in the church. . . . One of them was eventually 
excommunicated, because it was guilty of killing a mouse within the 
sacred precincts.” At Holmbury in the’eighties Canon Shearme used 
to meet Gladstone, who on one occasion instructed him in the art of 
delivering sermons. Gladstone, it appears, believed that ladies could 
not smoke. The greater part of the book consists of rather trivial 
matter. We are told that the writer once saw Lord Rosebery drive 
past, and travels on the Continent are described with a zest which 
almost leads one to suppose that it was the author who made the first 
discovery of Switzerland and other European countries. 


The False Decretals. By E.H. Davenport. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a succinct and intelligible account of the growth of the 
* Isidorian ” decretals. Although their falsity is now admitted by 
all students, the credence originally given them is of great importance 
in estimating the claims of the Roman See. Mr. Davenport points out 
that these Decretals do not stand alone. Similar “ forgeries” occurred 
in the ninth century ; and even if we do not adopt the theory of Mr. 
Johnson that Tacitus was written by ninth century Benedictines, or 
believe that the Sinaitic MSS. of the Bible are the work of a modern 
Greek, it is probable that “ forgery ” played a larger part in the litera- 
ture and history of the world than has been recognised. Mr. Davenport 
is particularly interesting in his chapter on the False Decretals as a 
Reform ; and he contends truly that there is a remarkable absence of 
political trickery from the Pseudo-Isidore. He makes his point good, 
we think, that the Pseudo-Isidore was not an ecclesiastical idealist, 
but a man who was anxious to secure definite reform in the Frankish 
Church. 


Union Portraits. By Gamauiet Braprorp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 6s. 6d. net. 


In this volume there are nine portraits of Union leaders in the 
American Civil War—Sherman, McClellan, Hooker, Meade, Thomas, 
the generals ; Stanton, Seward, Sumner, the Cabinet Ministers ; and 
Bowles, the journalist. Mr. Bradford has chosen his material with 
admirable discretion; the portraits are short, and bring out the 
important traits most skilfully. In sparing purely biographical or 
historical matter the author attains a most effective economy, but 
thereby supposes some familiarity on the part of his reader with the 
general period. Those two rejected heroes, McClellan and Hooker, 
receive a slight rehabilitation at his hands, but in the main he treats 
his models without mercy. They accordingly become more interesting. 
It is made strikingly evident that these men were not stern, self- 
controlled Puritans ; several were men of most passionate, ungovern- 
able disposition, unashamed in rages and tears ; several were men in 
whom were mixed greatness and vanity, devotion and pusillanimity ; 
and the whole group, in their energy and their mixture of motives, are 
not unworthy of comparison with figures of the French Revolution. 

One regrets the omission of certain figures—of Phil Sheridan, of 
Franz Sigel, of some of the ante-bellum abolitionists—or rather one 
hopes for their inclusion ina later volume. The writing is good, except 
for a few personal appeals to the reader (‘‘ Hooker did mean things and 
made false statements. So have you.”) which will jar upon the 
English ear. 
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THIS IS THE END 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose.”” Crown 8vo. 
Ss. net. 

, Punch.—“ This is by no means the end. It is the second 
step of a very brilliant beginning. Already it shows 
improvement on her first clever book ‘I Pose’; a surer 
touch, a finer restraint . I will merely add 
that you will be foolish if you miss this book.” 
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THE CITY 
D ‘= the past ten days there has been quite a 


considerable amount of Government borrowing. 

On the 18th inst. the Treasury announced a 
further issue of Exchequer Bonds which presents some 
new features. The rate of interest is 5 per cent., and the price 
of issue is par ; so that, measured by these Bonds, British 
Government credit for three- or five-year loans is back 
where it stood nearly a year ago, when 5 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds were issued at par, repayable on October 5th, 1919 
or 1921, according to the wish of the holder. A few months 
later 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds were offered at par, 
repayable on February 16th, 1920; but these are no longer 
issued. The new issue of 5 per cent. Bonds is repayable 
on April Ist, 1922; but babies on giving three months’ 
notice in the prescribed form, may demand repayment 
on October Ist, 1919. The Bonds are made attractive to 
foreign purchasers, for a feature is made of the fact that 
interest shall be exempt from British income tax, present 
or future, if it is shown that they belong to a person who 
is not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. As in 
the case of previous issues, the Bonds may be registered 
in the books of the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland, 
in which event interest will be paid without deduction of 
income tax, although it will have to be included in the 
annual return made to the income tax authorities. Another 
£50,000,000 sterling of Treasury Bills were offered for 
tender on Friday of last week, when they fetched almost 
precisely the same rates as for the last lot as set forth 
in these notes on April 7th. Another lot of £50,000,000 
was put up to tender yesterday, and it remains to be seen 
whether or not the market can readily absorb these large 
amounts. The official statements of the results are now 
so vaguely worded that it is impossible to determine whether 
they have been taken by the market, or what proportion, 
if any, has been taken by the Bank of England. 


ok * * 


Following closely upon the issue of £3,500,000 of 54 per 
cent. Loan by the Government of South Australia, the 
Commonwealth Government has offered the public 
£3,500,000 54 per cent. Debentures to Bearer at 98 per 
cent., with the option of converting into registered stock 
up to June 30th next. The Loan is destined to meet 
the cost of certain public works in hand in the States of 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania, in accordance with an agreement made in 
November, 1915, whereby the Commonwealth is to be the 
sole borrower overseas for itself and these five States— 
New South Wales apparently keeping outside this agree- 
ment. The Loan is attractive, and is sure to be 
over-subscribed. Like the South Australian Loan (which 
was almost wholly a conversion of a prior Loan which had 
fallen due, and therefore does not, presumably, come 
under the terms of the agreement referred to), the Common- 
wealth Loan is repayable at par on June Ist, 1927, the 
Government, however, having the option of paying it off 
in whole or part any time after June Ist, 1922, on giving 
three months’ notice. It is evident that a large number 
of these short Loans will fall due at about the same time, 
which will not make for lower money rates at those periods. 
A little more diversity in this respect would not be amiss. 


* * * 


The Cunard Steamship report for 1916, issued this week, 
after providing a further reserve for contingent liabilities 
arising out of the war, shows a profit of £2,501,840—which 
is an increase of £780,678 over the profit shown for 1915. 
No less than £1,470,177 is allocated to depreciation on 
ships and other properties, as against £559,068 last year. 
A dividend of 10 per cent. is to be paid on the Ordinary 
Shares, with a bonus of 10 per cent. (tax free), payable 
in fully-paid 5 per cent. War Loan. This represents roughly 
4s. per share ; which, however, is not so good for the share- 
holders as the two previous dividend distributions, when 
the bonus of 10 per cent. was payable either in cash or in 
new fully-paid shares at par; and, seeing that the price 


of the £1 shares about a year ago was 75s., the cash value 
of the total distribution was about 9s. 6d. Readers who 
like the principle of the State participating in the profits 
of a large undertaking will be interested to learn that the 
British Government receives the same dividend and bonus 
on its holding in the company, which, however, is rather 
small, viz., one £20 ‘Government share.” The Govern- 
ment’s connection with the company dates from 1903, 
when it advanced £2,600,000 to the company at 2} per 
cent. per annum for the construction of the Lusitania 
and the Mauretania, and its one £20 share carries certain 
voting rights; which, however, may be used only to 
maintain the all-British character of the company. Still, 
the fact remains that the British nation shares in the profits 
of the Cunard Steamship Company, for the company’s 
report carefully states: ‘The directors recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, including 
the Government share, together with a bonus of 10 per 
cent., etc.,” so that out of the huge profits referred to 
above the nation participates to the extent of £2 in cash 
and £2 in its own 5 per cent. War Loan. Some of our 
captains of industry might agree to both the State and 
Labour sharing in profits—if this be taken as a precedent. 


* * a 


The rubber share market remains very buoyant, and 
prices are rising, not too fast, but steadily. That this 
rise is not without justification is shown by the reports 
for 1916 which are now being issued; these invariably 
show largely increased profits. During the first three 
days of the present week six rubber companies announced 
dividends, and the following table shows that three of them 
largely increased their distributions : 


CoMPANy. Divipenp Last YEAR. Tus YEAR. 
Insulinde ee ee «» 10 per cent. 10 per cent. 
Escot Rubber Estates se = « » oS. 
London Asiatic - ao. 2 = —— et =. « 
Linggi Plantations .. sos es - — = = 
Sumatra Consolidate a oe -o~S os OO wee 
Damansara .. a a a - a nm 


Those which are unaltered are merely interim dividends, 
and the final dividends will probably show a good increase. 
In the face of such results, which are being fully maintained 
—and in many cases exceeded—during the current year, 
it is not surprising that rubber shares should be in demand. 
It is equally not surprising that the demand for rubber 
shares should be attracting the attention of the “ flat- 
catching ”’ fraternity, and one or two rubbishy shares, 
with high-sounding names, are being pushed by circular 
and in certain papers—so that the public requires to be on 
its guard. Friends in the rubber market tell me that some 
of the best purchases at the present time are Membakut 
Rubber Company at about 24s. 3d., Sablas (North Borneo) 
Rubber at about 23s., Ephil Rubber Company at about 
34s., and Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Lands Company 
at about 23s. 6d. The two first-named companies are in 
British Borneo, and are making excellent progress. The 
Ephil Company’s properties work out at a low capitalisation, 
and it should declare a good maiden dividend next month ; 
the Nirmala Company cultivates tea, rubber, and rice, 
and has a very clean balance-sheet, showing reserves of 
£31,000—on an issued capital of £180,000—and is already 
paying dividends. Unless the outlook for the industry 
changes very considerably, the next year or two should 
see an appreciable rise in the above shares. 


* * * 


Apropos of the remarks about Founder’s Shares which 
appeared here recently, a correspondent has been good 
enough to write that these are a feature in the case of 
some colliery companies, and he complains that no informa- 
tion is afforded in the annual reports as to how much the 
holders of the Founder’s Shares receive. He mentions 
two collieries known to him—Bolsover and Newbigging— 
which have Founder’s Shares, and states that, as far as 
he has been able to ascertain, the Bolsover Founder’s 
Share of the nominal value of £1 is worth about £1,000. 

Emit Davies. 
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THE DANGERS OF 
HALF-PREPAREDNESS 


By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 6d. net 


A PLEA FOR A DECLARATION OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
The New Republic (the most authoritative organ in 


America advocating an Anglo-American Alliance) says 
(Sept. 18, 1916) :— 





“ Mr. Angell spent last winter in the United States lecturing | 
and writing. In the weeks preceding the last crisis with | 
Germany over the Sussex he formulated the doctrine that 
neutrality was obsolete. . There can be no doubt | 
that the most important sentence in Mr. Wilson’s speech 
was written by Mr. Norman Angell . . . who served his country 
and ours beyond all Englishmen who have come to us since 
the war began. Most of the semi-official visitors have hurt 
more than they have helped by their insensibility to America 
and their moral pretentiousness. But Mr. Angell quickly 
and effectively did an incalculable amount to convince 
leaders of American Liberalism of their international respon- 
sibilities. He drew us closer to that England with which 
alone an Anglo-American understanding is possible.” 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 


























NEW IRISH BOOKS 


An Important New Novel by the Author of “ MRS. MARTIN'S MAN.” Just Published. 


CHANGING WINDS 


By ST. JOHN G. IRVINE. 571 Paces. 63s. NEr. 


The story describes Hy eons as on young am of senate promise, and shows how 

the war destroys the harv f their lives. and most ambitious 

book yet written by Mr. y th and more = sustains reputation as one of 
wisest and most brilliant of our younger novelists. 


AN IRISH APOLOGIA 


By WARRE B. WELLS. Paper, 1s. Net; CLora, 2s. Net. 
Wells is an Englishman resident in Ireland. Yet he is able to give what we 
> the best. account published in recent years of what those Irish Nationalists 
y regarded as extremists think about themselves, what traditions influence 
hat the cultural basis of their nationalism is, and he tells this —Te prejudice 
with a sympathetic ae which is not often to be found in Irishmen’s 
own account of each other.”—J omestead. 


LABOUR IN IRELAND 


By JAMES CONNOLLY. C1ors, 48. Net. 


Contains a 1. “ LABOUR IN IRISH HISTORY ” and “‘ THE RECONQUEST 
ELAND.” With an Introduction by Ropert LYND. 


MAUNSEL & CO., LTD., 30 Lower Baggot St., Dublin; 40 Museum St., London, W.C. 1 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BEFORE MAKING 
AN INVESTMENT 


LARGE OR SMALL 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


APRIL, 1917, SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a Special Survey of the Field of 

Investment, and an entirely new analysis of 

the leading Iron and Steel Companies; also 

details and hints regarding Deposit of Securities 

with the Treasury, what to do about the 
American Income Tax, etc. 








The above week gives the latest details 
| of 100 specially selected securities covering 
| the whole available field of investment, from 
| War Loans to Ordinary shares in Selected 
| Industrial Companies, particulars of further 
| investments, together with yield tables and 
| general hints of value to every investor. 








Post free on receipt of 4d. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, 
Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BisHopscaTe, Lonpon, E.C, 2. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


The yearly subscription to TaE New STATESMAN, ‘including 
all Supplements and postage, is 26/- inland, 30/- abroad ; 

half-yearly, 15/- inland, 16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscrip- 
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tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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AT THE FABIAN BOoOoKsHOP 





to order, and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 
Enquirers can be supplied with the latest official and most authoritative 
publications on any subject in which they are interested. 


\" books and pamphlets in print, by whomsoever published, will be obtained 


Among recently published works in stock are the following :— 


The Best Book on 
the ‘‘ League of Nations ” 


The Best Books on 
Reconstruction 
after the War : 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CON- 
DITIONS. By SIDNEY WEBB. ts. net. 


WHEN PEACE COMES : THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. By L. S. Woorr. 6s, net. 
By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 














and How to Prevent War 








in the Future : 





Also in separate parts as under :— 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 1s. net. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 


CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 

Is, net. 

A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 

A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


The Best Books on 
the Organisation 


of Labour : 











THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 


By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 74. net. 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 


By G. D. H. Come. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By the same. 12s. net. 


Other Works : 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. net. 





TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 


By SIDNEY WEBB. its. net. 


JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 


By EpDItH MORLEY. 2d. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 2d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 


By A. CLUTTON-BRocK. 1d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


By E. R. PEASE. 55s. net. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


By H. D. HARBEN. 2s. 6d. net. 


THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. 


By H.G. WELLS. 3d. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 


By J.C. SQurmRE. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


By J.C. SQUIRE. Is. net. 





Complete list sent post free on application. 
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